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SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in Cloth. .$!.50 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 
These exercises are intended to test the student's knowl- 
edge of each lesson and to develop ee reading 
and writing ability Soy 
LESSONS IN SHORTHAND ‘PENMANSHIP, ‘By John R 
EE 
PRACTICAL DRILLS iN ‘SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. 
By George 8. MeClure........ceccscaccnnts 15 
READING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN” “GREGG 
SHORTHAND. Advanced practice matter—business let- 
ters, axticles, law forms, etc.... vpatenee | aa 
GREGG SPEED PRACTICE. A combination of reading 
and writing exercises and dictation practice, copiously 
illustrated with shorthand forms; designed to afford a 
comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Short- 
hand and to provide material for developing > 
258 pages 1.00 
GRADED DICTATION. By Walter Rasmussen. A care- 
fully graded dictation so with blanks for writing 
in the shorthand Peer ort 1.00 
THE GREGG REPORTER, ey hen R. Gregg. A ‘guide 
to Court Reporting, containing helpful information and 
suggestions, a list of reporting phrases and shortcuts, 
plates of court testimony, etc lll pages, bound in 
GED. ..o6 < owen cc edncvdes éveccscedscoveceebeneet - 150 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the out- 
lines of about 7,000 words. Bound in leather, vest- 
ED, GOED on dvcnacccces acon ad seeds ceeveceus sous 1.00 

GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE ‘BOOK. Contains about 
2.400 useful phrases. A great aid in attaining speed, 
and invaluable to all practical writers. Bound in 
leather, vest-pocket size... .......6.ccscseees coe ee 

GREGG SHORTHAND READER. A collection of — 
and articles written in Gregg Shorthand.... ee 

HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE SHORTHAND svuoent. 
By John R. Gregg. Side-lights on the Manual les- 


a a PP Fey er ery eee eee 50 
THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Printed in Gregg Shorthand......... 15 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Washington Irv- 
ing’s famous legend in attractive shorthand form... .25 
RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving. Written in 
Gregg Shorthand ..........+. . ff 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T Whitford 
and written in Gregg Shorthand; a very interesting and 
instructive reading DOOK «1... .sscsseeeascneeeeee 15 
BEGINNERS’ LETTER DRILLS. By David BE. Henry 
A series of letters printed in Gregg Shorthand for 
practice after fifth lesson in the Manual........ 
ADVANCED PRACTICE IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 
Parts One, Two and Three. The shorthand version of 
the articles from Beseyens Shorthand Speed Course.” 
ne, MER: . che nnaendioss 00ddsbebuass ken ecient 
LETTERS FROM A SELF- MADE MERCHANT TO HIS 
SON. Written in Gress Shorthand, with illustrations 
from the original famous “‘Letters."" Cloth...... 


ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 


af <> BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPOND. 
cE. By Hubert A. Hagar and R. P. SoRelle. A 
SF course of instruction in English, Punctuation, 
and Letter writing, with exercises. Teacher's key rr? 
nished S44 pages, bound in boards.... 1.00 
Separate ‘Exercises, for convenience in the classroom 
Paper covers onhet det dé Beuieses 64dbenee bilan 25 
APPLIED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE AND PUNC- 
TUATION. A modern presentation of this important 
subject constructed on efficiency a, 110 

60 


Separate Exercises in punctuation........ nea . 8 


List of Publications and Supplies 








ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Ef- 
finger-Raymond A succinct presentation of the essen- 
Gee Oe. MED hdc oc sbocoducddbeceericcéctos - ° 

APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. By Hubert A 
ED. ccnctl Undead agi uous: cucece cae<vepeeene 40 

WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, Der- 
INITION AND APPLICATION. 162 pages, bound in 
cloth. A spelling book with a new and pedagogical idea 
Each word is spelled, panes, defined, and ap- 
ES a Sa ere ee Se ae 25 

PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. By iL " Clifora Ken- 
BOE occ be deabe ob cb occe sé isdcececcdeceesseceectes «1S 


TYPEWRITING 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Ida McLennan Cutler 
and Rupert P. SoRelle. A complete text-book for class 
or self-instruction in the art of typewriting by the 
“‘ttouch"’ or piano method. In five editions: Single Ker- 
board, Remington, Underwood, Smith Premier, and Oli- 
ver, uniform in style. Bound in cloth, end opening 1.00 


OFFICE TRAINING 


OFFICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS, Ry Rupert 
P. SoRelle A complete and practical course for the 
advanced shorthand department, with separate Exer 
cise Book. Text, $1.25. Exercises, 75e¢. Complete 2.00 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


LOCKYEAR’S BOOKKEEPING. By M. H. Lockyear, with 
script illustrations by F. B. Courtney An introduc- 
tory course. Cloth, 105 pages........cccsceecess 

WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By Wm. R 
Will. 299 pages, bound in cloth.......sscccsccs t. 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By Wallace H 
Whigam. 3923 pages, bound in cloth........svs«> 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE, By Rupert P 
SoRelle. Explanation of the scientific methods used in 
training the successful contestants for the Miner Medal, 
and matter used for practice. 260 pages, bound in 
GD. bo ccc ccsbecccsboccectecccccescoccccesoneses i. 

THE FACTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED. By David 
Wolfe Brown, late Official Reporter to U. S. House of 
Representatives. 194 pages, bound in eloth...... 75 

PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS. 
By Frank Rutherford. Invaluable to ambitious stenog- 
raphers and students. 131 pages, cloth........ ° 

TAQUIGRAFIA FONETICA GREGG-PANI, An adapta- 
tion of Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish language. Bound 
BD GOUU.as odeecccccdese< 1.50 

WALL CHARTS. Showing the chautete rs of the alphabet 
in blue print, mounted map style. Four charts, 30x39 
Express prepaid Im U. SG... .....cccccceccccscccces 1.50 

THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome box. .30 

THE GREGG EMBLEM, A blue and white emblem, gold 
lettering, representing the ellipses on which Gregg Short- 
hand is founded; in two styles—pin and button. a 

THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, size 
ds Ge EE Bdcdoewk oo ncccedsccedaaaeecé 1.00 

THE GREGG ERASER TRAY. Breese finish. ""Hand- 
some and durable....... 50 

THE DOWST BINDER. Specially made for preserving 
single copies of The Gregg Writer intact. Holds one 


tw twelve numbers , 1.00 
BOUND VOLUMES. The Gregg Writer ~- twelve months, 
bound in black cloth, gold-lettered (Vol. XVII, a: 
tember, 1914, to August, 1915). .......es-e++- 1.50 
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Reah M. Whitehead—a Gregg Writer on the Bench 


N one of the early issues of the Gregg 
Writer under the caption “What Will 
Determination Do” appeared a brief 

article about Reah Whitehead of Seattle, 
Washington—the youngest court stenog- 
rapher in the world. The cut which ac- 
companied the article portrayed a little 
girl in short dresses and long curls with 
her eyes securely bandaged. She was writ- 
ing Gregg Shorthand on the blackboard at 
the rate of 110 words a minute. 

If you were to walk 
down the long corridor 
of the Prefontaine 
Building in Seattle to- 
day, you would find four 
doors bearing the names 
of four of the judges of 
the Justice Court of 
King County, and on one 
of these doors the name 
Reah M. Whitehead. 
If you open the door 
and the court is in ses- 
sion, you will find seat- 
ed in the high-backed, 
leather chair behind the 
desk a most attractive 
young woman. If you 
stay long enough to 
watch the progress of 
the business of the court, 
you will discover that this attractive young 
woman is also an unusually able judge. 

Miss Whitehead has been surprising peo- 
ple all her life. It was considered astound- 
ing that a fourteen-year-old girl could 
write shorthand while blindfolded at the 
rate of 110 words a minute, and that two 
years later this same little girl could do 
difficult legal stenographic work and court 
reporting in Skagway, Alaska. To-day 
when a prisoner turns to size up the judge 
on the bench he receives a decided shock 
when he sees a charming, determined look- 
He is further aston- 


ing young woman. 
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ished when he finds this young judge ex- 
ceedingly capable, and discovers that she 
has made a careful study of the case, that 
she decides quickly and keeps the business 
of the courtroom moving rapidly. The old 
sleepy atmosphere of the Justice Court is 
banished under her regimé. 

As might have been expected the maga- 
zine and newspaper writers have taken ad- 
vantage of the dramatic possibilities of 
this unusual courtroom, and Judge White- 
head has been written 
up dozens of times dur- 
ing the past few months. 


Her picture has been 
printed in many differ- 
ent publications and 
numerous stories have 


been told of her person- 
ality and achievements. 
A writer in a recent is- 
sue of the American 
Magazine puts her fin- 
ger on the mainspring 
of Miss Whitehead’s re- 
markable record when 
she points out that when 
this young judge was a 
stenographer she was a 
good stenographer and 
that during the first few 
years of her law prac- 
tice she continued to be good stenographer 
when a good stenographer was needed, and 
furthermore, that she has never disdained 
the ladder by which she rose. 

Miss Whitehead studied Gregg Short- 
hand in Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Washington, the first school on the 
Pacific Coast to adopt the system. Her 
teacher was one of the pioneer Gregg 
teachers, the first teacher of the system 
west of the Mississippi River—Mr. Walter 
Rasmussen, now proprietor of Rasmussen's 
Practical Business College, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
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She began work in a Seattle law office at 
$15 a month. At the end of a year’s work 
she was receiving $25 a month. She heard 
of a position in Skagway, Alaska, where 
she could do legal stenographic work and 
court reporting and receive $100 a month. 
In spite of her youth and the manifest 
difficulties of reaching and living in that 
gold-fever stricken country, Miss White- 
head accepted this position. After a num- 
ber of very thrilling and enlightening 
months in the gateway to the gold mines, 
she returned to Seattle and continued her 
stenographic work. 

Her first position on her return to Se- 
attle was with a hardware firm, but a little 
later she went back to the line of work 
that has always interested her most—the 
law. Soon she began to take evening law 
courses in the University of Washington. 
In June, 1905, Miss Whitehead was ad- 
mitted to the bar and took a position as 
stenographer and chief clerk in the office 
of the prosecuting attorney. Here her 
stenographic experience stood her in good 
stead. It enabled her to gain familiarity 
with legal procedure. It helped her to 
make friends among the lawyers and their 
clients, and through it she earned a good 
living, while working up a law practice. 
Soon she began to try cases and to win 
them. The same qualities which had made 
her a good stenographer made her a good 
lawyer. She was always ready. She had 
learned thoroughly the lesson that good 
work pays. Her success in the courtroom 
led to her appointment as Deputy Prose- 
cuting Attorney, a position seldom held 
by a woman. This position she retained 
through two administrations, and then she 
decided that it was time for another up- 
ward step. 

At the coming county election several 
justices of the peace were to be elected, 
and Miss Whitehead made up her mind 
that she would be one of them. The fact 
that there were many other candidates and 
that a woman had never held this office in 
King County did not deter her. Her cam- 
paign was not conducted on stereotyped 
lines. Good work had never failed her, and 
it was upon the ability to do good work 
that she depended now. In the campaign 
speeches she told her audience in a simple 
and straightforward way that she was sure 
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that she could do the work as a judge of 
the Justice Court and that she would do 
her best if she should be elected. Her 
statements to the press contained this same 
simple declaration. She took it for granted 
that good work was what the voters wanted 
in a public servant and this confidence car- 
ried her through a hard fought election 
with flying colors. 

The women of Seattle believed in Miss 
Whitehead and helped to elect her. The 
first announcements of her election stated 
that she would handle the cases involving 
women, but so far it has not worked out 
that way. During her first year in office 
which has just closed she has handled 
about six thousand cases and they are just 
the same kind of cases that have come to 
the other justice courts of King County. 
Civil and criminal cases are brought be- 
fore Judge Whitehead according to the 
routine of the court, and Seattle lawyers 
report that business moves promptly in 
her court, that she puts in more time study- 
ing the cases beforehand than the other 
judges, and that she often knows more of 
the details of the case than anyone else in 
the courtroom because people talk to her 
as they would never talk to a man. 

Miss Whitehead has always been inter- 
ested in the progress of the system of short- 
hand she writes. Shortly after her ap- 
pointment as Deputy Prosecuting Attorney 
she wrote a letter about her experiences, 
which was printed in full in the June, 
1909, Gregg Writer. She told the story 
of her professional career with a true ap- 
preciation of the dramatic possibilities of 
the Alaskan experience, but with the mod- 
esty and reserve which is characteristic 
of the people who really do things. 

At the time of the Silver Jubilee of 
Gregg Shorthand, Miss Whitehead took 
occasion to extend congratulations to the 
author of this system, and to voice her in- 
debtedness to Gregg Shorthand as a step- 
ping-stone. She wrote: 

“I congratulate you on the marvelous 
success of the Gregg system, to which the 
Silver Jubilee was such an eloquent testi- 
monial. I was pleased to find myself in- 
cluded among the ‘pioneers,’ but I should 
be hardly human or perhaps feminine if 
my pleasure did not contain something of 
alloy upon realizing how many years have 
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passed since I was one of the youngest 
members in the field. However, Gregg 
Shorthand was a stepping-stone to me into 
other fields, and it will always have a 
warm corner in my heart.” 

We like to think of Judge Reah M. 
Whitehead on the bench to-day—a charm- 
ing, happy young woman; a splendid law- 
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yer; a successful judge; and we like to 
look back on the days when as a fourteen- 
year-old girl she was writing Gregg Short- 
hand rapidly and accurately, and reaching 
ahead for something better. We like to 
remember that she was a_ stenogra- 
pher first and that she was a good stenog- 
rapher. 


oOo 


The Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, December 27-31, 1915 


Officers for 1916 


President . 

First Vice-President: 

Second Vice-President: 
Iowa. 


Walter Rasmussen, Rasmussen Practical Business School, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. E. Welbourne, West Allis High School, West Allis, Wis. 
Sadie Marion Becker, Sioux City High School, Sioux City, 


Secretary-Treasurer: Walter E. Ingersoll, 77 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CONSERVATIVE estimate places 
A the aggregate attendance of teach- 

ers, writers, principals and commer- 
cial educators at one or more sessions of 
the Gregg Shorthand Federation Christ- 
mas week in Chicago, at not less than five 
hundred. No western convention of Gregg 
teachers and writers was ever more large- 
ly attended, and the interest and enthusi- 
asm in every way exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of even the optimistic. 

The outstanding features were the 
eagerness of teachers to profit by the help- 
ful papers presented, the unusual person- 
nel of the attendance, the spirit of demo- 
cratic friendliness and co-operation—so 
characteristic of Gregg conventions—and 
the new mark set in attendance. 

In August, 1914, when the Gregg Short- 
hand Association adopted its present com- 
prehensive constitution and reorganized 
under the name of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation, the question of holding the an- 
nual meetings at another time of year was 
immediately raised. The Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition during the last 
summer, made it impracticable to hold the 
convention at that time. 

It was finally decided to meet during 
the Christmas Holidays because it was 
contended that a majority of the teachers 
interested in shorthand and typewriting 
methods were able to attend the convention 
in December while they could not do so 


in summer. It was also believed that 
these teachers particularly desired the in- 
struction and inspiration which a carefully 
planned program, devoted to Gregg Short- 
hand and allied subjects, could alone fur- 
nish. 

These claims were unmistakably proved 
by the attendance and interest at the re- 
cent meeting. Every year the number 
of Gregg teachers increases, and it is now 
a settled fact that a larger proportion of 
these teachers are in Chicago during the 
midwinter vacation than we had supposed. 
The remarkable response which the meet- 
ings received must be taken as evidence 
that these teachers desire a program of 
Gregg features. 

The contest for the Gregg Teachers’ 
medals—a feature held only at Gregg con- 
ventions—and the examinations for the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation Teachers’ 
and Reporters’ Certificates, now regular 
events of the annual conventions, have 
been made available to a much greater 
number of teachers and writers through 
the decision to hold the meetings at a 
time when the largest number of teachers 
can assemble, and when the G. S. F. can 
do the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. 

The sessions of the Gregg Shorthand 
Federation were not restricted to those 
eligible to membership in it, and conse- 

(Continued on page 282.) 
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Second Annual Convention Eastern Gregg Shorthand 
Association 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, November 26-27, 1915 
Officers for 1916 
President: Dr. John F. Forbes, Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Mr. C. D. Dumbauld, Middletown High School, Middletown, N. Y. 


Second Vice-President: Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Wallace W. Renshaw, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Reported by Walter E. Ingersoll 
ITH a record attendance of teach- The improvised bulletin board was cov- 
ers, superintendents, principals ered with messages sent by various indi 
and proprietors, representing the viduals and also by the Gregg Shorthand 
private, parochial and public schools and Federation, the Chicago Gregg Shorthand 


colleges and universities teaching short- Association, and the California Gregg 
hand and commercial subjects, and with the Shorthand Association. The teachers of 
waves of enthusi- the shorthand de- 


partment of the 
Baltimore Busi- 
ness College made 
their greetings 
unanimous by each 
one of the five in- 
structors signing a 
finely worded mes- 
sage. There were 
greetings from the 
Canadian schools 
whose _ teachers 


asm mounting 
higher at each ses- 
sion, the second 
annual two-day 
convention of the 
Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Asso- 
ciation adjourned 
on Saturday after- 
noon, November 
27, with a paid-up 
membership of but 
eight names short 
of the 500 mark. 
This was consid- 
ered remarkable as 
it was recalled by 
some of the teach- 
ers present that 
the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ 
Association did not 
have that number 


and _ proprietors 
were prevented 
from attending. on 
account of war 
conditions. The 
shorthand depart- 
ment of the Mas- 
sey Business Col- 
lege of Richmond, 
Va., sent a tele- 
gram expressing 





at the adjourn- Se. eee 8; Pecan regret that its en- 
ment of its last President, 1915-1916 tire shorthand fac- 
meeting. When the ulty could not avail 


secretary's books were finally closed it was themselves of the inspiration of the ses- 
found that the membership had exceeded sions. The big Burdett College, Boston, 
the 500 mark. The count includes only telegraphed “Greetings from Burdett Col- 
those who have paid since January 1. Al-_ lege. Gregg is flourishing here.” 

lowing for those names remaining on the Someone suggested that there should be 
list from the previous convention and who a book of impressions of the meeting. So 
are expected to renew before the 1915 some leaves and a cover were hastily put 
year closes, December 31st, the number together to make a book the size of an 
will approximate the amazing total of 600. album, and those who could tarry long 
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enough to improvise prose and poetical ap- 
preciations running from two words to 
fifty did so. It is evident that departing 
trains called many away before the Muse 
had spoken, for letters full of belated ap- 
preciations about personalities and the 
papers read are arriving as this report is 
being written. 

The Muse spoke variously. Mr. Gregg 
came in for congratulations and “best re- 
gards for his ‘King Hand.’”” One school 
proprietor would not “have missed it for 
hundreds of dol- 
“Delight- 
ful,” “instructive,” 


lars.” 

“great,” “wonder- 
ful” 
some of the adjec- 


these are 
tives that cover the 
pages of the book. 
The 


were 


impressions 
written in 
Gregg, Greek and 
Palmer! “It’s been 
actual business 
from start to fin- 
ish. Tastes like 
more to me,” wrote 
Mr. Carl C. Mar- 
shall, who attend- 
ed all the sessions. 
“It was worth com- 
ing to from ‘up in 
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large and brilliant crowd, numbering 
among it such shorthand lights as Dr. 
William D. Bridge, the seventy-one year 
old librarian of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, Mr. William An 
derson, just turned eighty, the oldest official 
reporter in New York, and such well known 
commercial educators as Mr. Carl C. Mar 
shall, Mr. A. N. Palmer, Mr. E. E. Gay 
lord, and teachers and principals from the 
high schools of New York City. 
The most popular visitor was Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, 
the president’s of 
ficial reporter. His 
longing to see a 
Gregg 


induced 


gathering 
him to 
the 
dent’s party which 


leave presi- 
was en route to the 
exciting Army and 
Navy footbal! 
game, and 
the afternoon with 
those whom he 
proudly referred 
to, in a few chosen 
words, as “my 
friends.” On ar- 
rival he gave strict 
instructions to 
President Gill that 


spend 


Maine,’”’ was the he could not re- 
way Miss Carrie spond to any in- 
A. Wills of the vitations to talk or 
Portland, Maine, Joun E. Gr write shorthand. 
High School put President, 1914-1915 Mr. Gill, impor- 


it. And Miss Eve- 
lyn M. Roberts of the same city said, “The 
best convention I ever attended.” “Simply 
great,” wrote one, which another attempt- 
ed to better thus, “If not greater.” “One 
regret—too short,” wrote A. J. St. John 
of the Morrisville High School, Trenton. 
The large representative attendance fill- 
ing the Green Room practically to its 
capacity at every session, betokens the con- 
stantly growing popularity of Gregg Short- 
hand in New York City and in the East 
generally. It freely remarked as 
being nothing short of marvelous that a 


was 


shorthand association could draw such a 


tuned by teachers, 
compromised by asking “Charlie” to stand 
up so that everybody could see him. And 
then waves of applause swept the conven 
tion. 


The Brilliant Presiding Officer 


The wonderful success of the convention 
must be credited in large part to the bril- 
liant and resourceful presiding officer, Mr. 
John E. Gill. Such tact, enthusiasm and 
energy have seldom been seen in the presi 
dent’s chair. With his wit and eloquence, 
he made it easy for the speakers to face 
their audience by giving each one a charac- 
teristic introduction and surrounding him 
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with a sort of halo of interest. Mr. Gill 
forestalled any attempt to give a vote of 
appreciation for the excellent way in which 
he presided over the proceedings, by dis- 
posing of matters at the business meeting 
with double-quick speed. 


The ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’ Reception 


The convention really opened with a 
most delightful reception to the members 
at Mr. and Mrs. Gregg’s residence. Al- 
though it was an evening everywhere given 
over to Thanksgiving and theatre parties, 
considerably more than a hundred teachers 
and school managers responded to the in- 
vitation to meet and get acquainted under 
the hospitable roof of the author. Mrs. 
Gregg discharged the duties of hostess with 
such ease and perfection of grace and 
charm, that one felt this was her special 
gift. 

One of the tables had as its centerpiece 
a huge vase of chrysanthemums sent by the 
New York office staff of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. Surrounding it on all sides 
were dishes filled with the choicest dainties 

candies and almost every delectable 
creation of the New York caterer’s shop. 
The hostess evidently believed that there 
was a close relation between conversational 
good-fellowship and delicacies of the pal- 
ate. Thanks to Mrs. Gregg, there was 
nothing lacking at the reception. 


Friday Morning Session 


When the teachers arrived at the con- 
vention hall Friday morning, they found 
the spirit born the previous evening still 
prevailing. The Gregg Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association of New York City had 
appointed fifteen members from its mem- 
bership to act as a Committee on Recep- 
tion, Entertainment and Information, and 
the members of this committee took advan- 
tage of every opportunity to be of assist- 
ance to the visiting teachers. The follow- 
ing persons comprised the committee: 


Edward J. McNamara, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn 

Frederick R. Beygrau, Columbia University 

Alice M. Hunter, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany 

Beulah V. Cole, Julia Richman High School, 
New York 

J. C. Evans, Plainfield High School, Plain- 


field 
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Georgie Gregg, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany 

C. W. Kean, High School of Commerce, New 
York 

H. W. Leyenberger, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn 

Henry Logan, Columbia 

S. A. Ralston, Coleman 
College, Newark 

Florence A. Sparks, Yonkers High School, 
Yonkers 

Charlotte M. Mathews, Drake Business Col- 
lege, New York 

Katharine Thompson, 
School, Mt. Vernon 

Helen F. Lamb, Lamb’s Business Training 
School, Brooklyn 

D. W. Frazier, 
Paterson 


University 


National Business 


Sherman’s Business 


Drake Business College, 


Tue Teacuers Recetven Two Corpiar 
WELCOMES 

Mr. Frederick M. Booth, President of 
the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City, who was scheduled 
to give the address of welcome, was un- 
avoidably detained in a subway wreck and 
the convention was opened by a fine im- 
promptu address of welcome from the lips 
of Mr. Thomas G. O’Brien, Principal of 
Drake School, New York City, who ex- 
tended the freedom of the city on behalf 
of the private commercial schools. Mr. 
Booth arrived shortly and welcomed the 
teachers on behalf of the Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association of New York City. 

That ever stanch and gracious friend 
and fine southern gentleman, Mr. E. H. 
Norman, responded. Someone ventured 
the statement that there was “nothing like 
a Gregg welcome.” Well, is there any- 
thing quite like a Norman response? 


Presipent Giiw’s Appress 


The optimistic note which characterized 
President Gill’s address was that of a 
man who has grown up with an important 
movement. Among other splendid things, 
Mr. Gill said: 


When we met here last year there was a grand 
total of 3,103 schools of all kinds teaching 
Gregg Shorthand. Since then there has been 
the remarkable addition of 665 other institu- 
tions. Last year fifty-eight per cent of the high 
schools in which shorthand was taught were 
using our system; to-day the percentage is 
sixty-seven per cent, a notable gain of nine 
per cent. I make special mention of the 
high school situation, because all of us have 
long known the constant increase of Gregg 
Shorthand in the private schools. The per- 


centage of private and public schools and col- 
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leges now teaching Gregg Shorthand is about 
seventy-five per cent. The figures will almost 
astound you when I report that a year ago 
Gregg Shorthand was taught in 387 cities and 
towns in excess of all other systems combined. 
To-day that figure has been raised to 750. It 
does seem that these natural little things like 
“simplicity” and “legibility” and “speed” in 
the constitution of shorthand systems, and on 
which you and I for years have been insisting, 
will soon become the unanimous demand of 
the schools, teachers and pupils the country 
over. This growth in popularity isn’t, I assure 
you, at all displeasing to us who pride ourselves 
on being the “early settlers” in the present 
rush to the fertile fields of Gregg Shorthand. 


“Tue Inr_uence or Goop PENMANSHIP ON 
SHorTHAND” 


The 


paper on “The Influence 
of Good Penmanship on 
the Writing of Gregg 
Shorthand,” by Mr. F ree- 
man P, Taylor, Principal 


of the Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Taylor developed many 





points that are vital to the 
steady progress of the 
student in Gregg Short- 
hand. One of these was his emphasis on 
rhythm. He said: 

The penmanship student is trained in rhythm 
and is taught to write an exercise, a letter and 
then the finished word, all to a uniform count. 
This drill in rhythm, which has proved to be 
of so much value in typewriting, has a most 
excellent influence on the writing of shorthand, 
as it reduces the jerky movement used by many 
poor writers, and by applying this rhythm to 
the facile outlines of Gregg Shorthand, reduces 
what is termed in Eapert Shorthand Speed 
Course as “faulty execution” to a minimum. 


Fareman P. Tayior 


Miss Catherine A. Miller of the Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson High School, began the 
discussion of Mr. Taylor's paper by saying, 
“Good penmanship is the first stepping- 
stone of importance in the writing of Gregg 
Shorthand.” Miss Miller's discussion was 
remarkable because she said so much of 
value in so few words. Short sentences 
convey thought more clearly and are more 
attractive. Her style is worthy of imita- 
tion by speakers at conventions. One of 
Miss Miller’s pithy statements that made 
an impression is, “Gregg Shorthand is only 
good penmanship applied to characters in- 
stead of letters.” She told of her experi- 
ence in watching a class in Pitman and the 
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comparison she made. “Recently,” said 
she, “I watched dictation to a good class 
in Pitman. The outlines were neatly and, 
ne doubt, correctly made, but the students 
drew the outlines rather than wrote them 

it looked like work. Gregg outlines almost 
flow from the pen—it looks easy.” 

The artistry of Gregg Shorthand is 
bound up in its identity with longhand. The 
appeal the system makes to students and 
their never-waning enthusiasm for it rest 
upon this feature of lineality. Ignorance 
of this fact often mystifies writers of other 
systems. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Pitcher, Principal of 
the Bronx Commercial School, New York 
City, which was established as a Gregg 
school when practically all the schools 
around her were teaching other systems, 
followed Miss Miller in the discussion of 
the paper. Hers was another interesting 
and incisive discussion. Among the good 
things Miss Pitcher said was: 

The Gregg System points with pride to the 
fact that it is founded on the principles of 
longhand writing as it is taught to every 
child from the beginning of his elementary 
training, thereby reducing the science of short- 
hand as far as possible to a system of con- 
densed longhand writing. 

Interesting remarks upon the same sub- 
ject were made by L. M. Crandall, Princi- 
pal of the Norwich, Conn., Commercial 
School; John D. Henderson, Principal of 
the Henderson Business College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. W. Lewis, Principal short- 
hand department, Rhode Island Commer- 
cial School, Providence, R. I.; J. C. Kirby 
of the Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; J. C. Evans of the Plainfield, N. J., 
High School; Mr. Gregg, who also took 
part in the discussion, said, “Do not be 
satisfied with the perfection of the form 
itself, give students an idea of getting 
around the angles quickly, of executing the 
combinations with a finished and expert 
movement.” Mr. Gregg used the black- 
board to illustrate his points. 

“How Can tue Commerciat Teacner MEET 
THE INcrEAsING DeMANDs IN THE Way OF 
PREPARATION For TracuinG?” 

Mr. G. P. Eckels, instructor in Gregg 
Shorthand in the University of Pittsburgh, 
and also instructor in commercial branches 
at the Brushton High School, was unable 
to be present and his excellent paper was 
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therefore read most effectively by Mr. A. 
H. Letzler of the Upsala Commercial Col- 
lege, Kenilworth, N. J. Mr. Eckels’ paper 
was a most interesting and logical presen- 
tation of a subject that is attracting more 
and more attention on the part of teachers. 
From the summary at the close of his 
paper we quote: 

In conclusion I would say that the commercial 
teacher can meet the present demands: 

Ist. By developing a strong physical body 
and a pleasing personality. 

2d. By pursuing systematically the courses 
offered by schools of education or economics 
in one university on afternoons, evenings and 
Saturdays. 

3d. By attendance in some such school dur- 
ing the summer months. 

ith. By organizing classes of teachers and 
securing the services of the extension pro- 
fessors of schools offering such work. 

5th. By systematic study at home. 

6th. By keeping actively in touch with the 
business man and community affairs. 

Miss Anna B. Carman of the Glen Cove 
High School, who ably led the discussion, 
recommended that teachers “meet with 
other teachers and talk ‘shop,’ visit other 
schools and attend conferences and conven- 
tions whenever the opportunity presents 
itself.” 

Further discussion of the topic was pre- 
vented by the lateness of the hour. 


Friday Afternoon 
“Iuepressions or Crassroom Metuops” 


There were four ten-minute talks on 
classroom methods as seen by traveling 
representatives. Mr. W. W. Renshaw, the 
first speaker, declared that he was im- 
pressed with the lack of initiative on the 
part of teachers and the tendency of teach- 
ers to become “stale” in their methods of 
presentation and in their schemes for creat- 
ing and maintaining enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Amelia M. Morris declared she had 
discovered an indifference to the need for 
developing the personality of students as 
well as of teachers. She pointed out that 
when a teacher is employed, the first in- 
quiry is as to his personality. The same 
inquiry is received from the employers of 
their graduates. Mrs. Morris told of many 
neglected opportunities for developing the 
attractive side of the student’s character 
and thus giving him a tremendous advan- 
tage. 

“I find a lack of differentiation between 
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the regular course in grammar and that in 
business English,” said Mr. H. C. Camp, 
who has been in close touch with the New 
York public schools for many years. He 
suggested that the student preparing for a 
business career, without intending to take 
a college course, should not be given the 
same work as the one who had a profession 
in view. 

Mrs. Lois Christensen dwelt upon the 
great value of intelligent enthusiasm as a 
factor in successful teaching. In her visits 
to schools she had had many opportunities 
to observe conditions where enthusiasm was 
in full sway and others where it was sadly 
lacking and that the superior results gained 
in the former instances were striking. Mrs. 
Christensen also declared that an intense 
love of teaching worked wonders in the 
classroom. 


“OpsTactes TO THE ATTAINMENT OF SPEED IN 
SnuortTHann Wire Some PLans For 
Overcominc THem” 


(a) Mental Obstacles 
(b) Manual Obstacles 


The mental obstacles phase was handled 
in a masterly manner by Mr. Frederick R. 
Beygrau, director of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of Columbia University. Some of 
the obstacles named by Mr. Beygrau are: 
“Undecision, lack of concentration, nerv- 
ousness and excitability, lack of poise, 
mind wandering, sluggish mental habits, 
slowness of perception, inability to grasp 
the meaning of the English language, un- 
familiar words, lack of confidence in ability 
to read notes, poor memory, consciousness 
of imperfect execution, unfamiliarity with 
word-building principles, imperfect co-or- 
dination between mental and physical 
operations and, most serious of all, the lack 
of logical construction of the shorthand 
system written.” 

Mr. Beygrau’s paper showed research 
and thoughtful consideration. It was: ex- 
haustive enough to be valuable as a con- 
stant reference for teachers in charge of 
the speed classes in advanced shorthand, 
where the problems of speed growth are 
perhaps more inflexible. It will be given 


in full in the printed proceedings. 

In speaking of the five processes through 
which a word must be put in the smallest 
fraction of a second, Mr. Beygrau said, 
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“It may be stated as axiomatic that the 
mental facility of writing shorthand is in 
exact proportion to the simplicity of the 
phonographic meter.” 

Elaborating on this he said: 

For example: In one form of shorthand 
which is, perhaps, known to most of those 
present, the vowels are written, if at all, after 
the complete consonant outline has been de- 
termined upon and placed upon paper. This 
means that the learner must first analyze his 
word for consonants, then re-analyze for vowels 

and particularly the important or accented 
vowel in order that the outline may be placed 
in its proper position with regard to the line 
of writing. 

According to Mr. Beygrau, “the most 
common and the most serious obstacle in 
the way of gaining facility in writing short- 
hand is the complexity of the shorthand 
system itself.” “The lack of ability to co- 
ordinate mental and physical operations is 
a common problem in the teaching of short- 
hand,” he also declared. In discussing this 
phase, Mr. Beygrau said: 

The ability to co-ordinate mental and physi- 
cal effort is a rare gift. Some students seem 
to possess it naturally, and no matter how 
complex the word-forms, they display an aston- 
ishing facility almost from the start. But 
with the great majority of students the growth 
of skill in this direction is acquired in almost 
exact proportion to the degree of complexity 
of the shorthand system. A system which is 
simple in structure, in which there are few, 
if any, exceptions to rules, in which there is 
practically but one way of writing a word, is 
a vital aid in developing co-ordination of mental 
and manual effort. 

The discussion of Mr. Beygrau’s paper 
was interestingly handled by Miss Emily 
C. Pearce of the Havre de Grace, Mary- 
land, High School, who confined much 
of her remarks to methods of overcoming 
the obstacles which she considered the prin- 
cipal ones in the student’s shorthand prog- 
ress. Miss Pearce made some apt quota- 
tions from the late Professor James’ works 
on psychology. “I believe,” said Miss 
Pearce, “that one of the first requisites in 
securing concentration is to get students 
interested in the subject. Show them the 
fascination and value of shorthand.” 

The manual obstacles, though not so 
serious, are no less to be neglected by the 
conscientious teacher. Mr. H. H. Arnston, 
Principal of the Shorthand Department of 
the Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass., 
also went at his subject with thoroughness 
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and clarity of view. ‘We are confronted,” 
said Mr. Arnston, “not by a few glaring 
faults, but by a considerable number of 
apparently small ones.” Here are some 
of the manual obstacles mentioned by Mr. 
Arnston: “Incorrect position of the body, 
gripping pen, lifting entire hand between 
outlines, writing outlines too far apart, 
lack of penmanship skill.” 

When President Gill introduced Mr. 
Arnston, he said that he had probably writ- 
ten Gregg Shorthand longer than anyone 
in the audience—except Mr. Rutherford— 
and yet he was still a young man. It was 
a reminder of how quickly the shorthand 
reform has grown. Mr. Arnston was one 
of Mr. Gregg’s first pupils in Chicago at 
a time when Mr. Gregg was the only 
teacher. 

That the student who begins his short- 
hand course with a good training in long- 
hand penmanship has the advantage, was 
well brought out by Miss Julia E. Farmer 
of the Massey Business College, Richmond, 
Va. The liberal use of the blackboard was 
also recommended in the teaching of the 
correct shorthand forms. 


“Topics anp OvurTiines For A Series or Ten- 


Minvute Inspmationat TALKs To 
SrupEents” 

Mr. Horace G. Healey, editor of the 
Business Journal and lecturer on methods 
of teaching shorthand and penmanship, 
Columbia University, was the Samuel 
Smiles and the Dr. Marden of the conven- 
tion. We are always ready to listen and 
applaud when something is said about 
“men who do things” and Mr. Healey’s 
subject assured him attention from the 
start. Mr. Healey’s talk was not merely 
on inspirational topics for students, but the 
attention and applause given him through- 
out his address was the finest evidence that 
everything he said was itself inspirational. 
Mr. Healey has the gift of story telling, 
and he knew how to use suspense and cli- 
max to advantage. Here are some of his 
topics : 

What a Rail Splitter Did With a Candle 
and Six Books. 

Pushing to the Front. 

A Message to Garcia. 

Senator Ingall on Opportunity. 

Charles Dickens as a Shorthand Writer. 
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His outlines must be reserved for the 
Association official report. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Healey 
told an interesting story about one of the 
early conventions of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association. He said: 

In 1896 I remember attending a shorthand 
convention in Chicago. We were discussing a 
resolution proposing that muscular movement 
writing or free-arm movement writing should 
not be taught shorthand pupils because the mo- 
tion was diametrically opposed to that used in 
writing shorthand. A man who was a stranger 
to all of us, wearing a heavy winter top coat, 
and who impressed us as being neither of the 
West nor of the East, arose and asked to be 
heard, 

“That may be true of the shorthand you 
teach,” he said, “but it is not true of all short- 
hand.” That was new to us. He said there 
are systems of shorthand that do not slant back- 
ward and he thought we would make a mistake 
in adopting such a resolution. He made a good 
speech, but he was in a hopeless minority and 
the resolution was passed. That man was John 
Robert Gregg. 


“Tue Manacers’ Rounp Tassie” 


President Gill proved himself a picker 
of a good man for the right place when he 
chose Dr. John F. Forbes 
as chairman of the School 
Managers’ Round Table. 
Because of the nature and 
purpose of the Round 
Table, it is impossible to 
give a report of the dis- 
cussions and if a report 
were in order it would 
leave out an important 
factor—the personality of 
the presiding officer. Dr. Forbes was a 
quiet, modest, unobtrusive figure at the 
opening of the convention, but when he 
got on his feet he electrified the entire 
room with the eloquence, earnestness, clar- 
ity and wisdom of his utterances. 

He touched the keynote of the Round 
Table discussions with these questions: 
“Have the private commercial schools in 
themselves the inherent service to the pub- 
lie that will enable them to survive? Or 
can they, through study and alteration, ren- 
der themselves of such service that will 
make them essential to the public life of 
our time? What are the conditions that 
will make them live and prosper?” 

What struck the listener about Dr. 





SatL_y Parker 
Winner, Gold Medal 


Forbes was his singular earnestness and 
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his conviction of the nobility of his calling 
and his faith in the serviceability of the 
private commercial school. He urged the 
managers to “speak right out’’ and so they 
did. A glance over the room was sufficient 
to satisfy one that the gathering was com- 
posed of some of the most 
progressive school men in 
the East. Not that they 
could not solve their prob- 
lems themselves, but they 
were seeking the best 
methods of solution. They 
wanted a basis of compar- 
ison. They showed the C. W. Kxax 
spirit of the great execu- Winner, Silver Medal 
tive in desiring to hear 

the views of the other fellow. The con- 
ference gave those present the opportunity 
to look at their business from the view- 
point of the outsider and the person at a 
distance. 





Greoe Treacuers’ Mepat Conrestr 
Gold Medal—Miss Sally Parker, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Va. 
Silver Medal—Mr. C. W. Kean, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 
Bronze Medal—Miss Julia E. Farmer, 
Massey Business College, Richmond, Va. 
The Teachers’ Medal Contest was more 
largely attended than in any previous year. 
Many teachers made the trip to the con- 
vention particularly to witness the contest. 
The winner of the Gold Medal, Miss 
Sally Parker, is the first person to possess 
two Gregg Teachers’ Medals. In 1914, 
immediately after being presented with the 
Silver Medal, she made known to her 
friends her determination 
to come back again and 
compete for the Gold 
Medal until she had won 
it. This Miss Parker has 
succeeded in doing this 
year. 
Mr. C. W. Kean, win- 
ner of the Silver Medal, is 





A 


Jutia Farmer 
the first teacher of Gregg Winner, Bronze Medal 


Shorthand in the New 

York public schools to win one of these 
medals. He is one of the three teachers 
of Gregg Shorthand in the High School 
of Commerce. 
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Miss Julia E. Farmer, winner of the 
Bronze Medal, teaches in the Massey 
Business College, Richmond, Va., where 
Miss Parker was teaching when she won 
her first medal. 

The unique feature of the contest—one 
never undertaken before—was a class of 
ten students selected from the Gregg 
classes in the High School of Commerce 
and the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York, to whom the instruction 
was directed. The class gave an aspect of 
realism to the contest and divided the at- 
tention and interest of the audience between 
the teacher and the pupils. 

The board of judges was composed of 
the following teachers: 

Mr. Edward J. McNamara (Chairman), New 
York University 

Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. I. 

Mr. W. W. Lewis, Rhode Island Commercial 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. J. C. Evans, Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Miss Emily L. Austin, High School, East 
Orange, N. J. (winner of Gold Medal last year) 

Mr. C. D. Dumbauld, High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Miss Mollie E. Wilson, Brandon-Stevens In- 
stitute, New Brighton, N. Y. 


Saturday Morning Session 


There were few vacant chairs Saturday 
morning when Mr. Gregg gave his three 
ten-minute talks on (1) “Evolution in 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Pres- 
ent Tendencies,’ (2) “What Has Been 
Accomplished Since the Last Convention, 
and Plans for Next Year,” (3) “The 
New Manual.” 

After tracing the teaching of shorthand 
from the period of the early pioneers to 
the present time, and the evolution of 
methods of teaching the subject, Mr. 
Gregg said: 

I fear that while we are gaining in pedagogi- 
cal training through the recognition of our 
specialties by universities and colleges, we are 
in danger of the adoption of purely academic 
methods of teaching our subjects. Many teach- 
ers so trained are inclined to devote a great 


deal of attention to pure technicalities and to 
adopt the lecture plan of instruction. 


He urged the necessity for much actual 
drill in writing and reading shorthand. 
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Shorthand to be of value must be written 
rapidly and accurately, and the only way 
to attain skill is by much practice. 

In his talk on the second topic, “What 
Has Been Accomplished Since the Last 
Convention and Plans for the Next Year,” 
Mr. Gregg told of the extraordinary prog- 
ress of the system in the past year, its 
recognition by universities and colleges, its 
introduction in over seven hundred schools 
including the public schools of many im- 
portant cities, its unexpected and wonder- 
ful progress in England notwithstanding 
the great war, and, finally, the distinction 
gained by it in the award of the Gold 
Medal of Honor at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Some of the plans for next 
year include a magazine to be printed en- 
tirely in shorthand, the new Manual, the 
new Dictionary, new reading books and a 
series of books for reporters. He also 
hoped to publish a magazine devoted en- 
tirely to the interests of teachers. 

The new Manual was explained with the 
aid of the blackboard, and announcement 
was made that the book would be issued 
next summer. 


“How Ir Feers to Be a Gotpv Mepat WINNER” 


Miss Emily L. Austin, winner of the 
1914 Gold Medal, took as her text some 
words spoken by Mr. Gregg in presenting 
the medal—“Now, Miss Austin, you will 
have to live up to the Gold Medal!” Al- 
though Miss Austin, according to her own 
words, is “a woman with a New England 
conscience,” she was not afraid to be re- 
freshingly witty, much to our delight, but 
it was evident that Mr. Gregg’s words had 
made an impression upon Miss Austin’s 
New England conscience and that they will 
persist in haunting her for some years to 
come. 

“At first it feels fine,’ she said, “then, 
not so fine, not nearly so fine, better, then 
worst yet, and so on, up or down the scale, 
falling and rising with almost as much 
rapidity as the mercury in the thermome- 
ters around New York City.” 

When Miss Austin finished, she turned 
to Miss Parker and said sympathetically, 
“Now you will have to live up to the Gold 
Medal!” 
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“Tue Teacuinoe or ENGusn 1x A COMMERCIAL 
Course” 


The monograph on this important sub- 
ject by Mr. Benjamin A. Heydrick, Chair- 
man of the English Department, High 
School of Commerce, New York City, was 
an excellent one because of his treatment of 
the subject from a practical standpoint. A 
questionnaire conducted by Mr. Heydrick 
showed that a majority of the large high 
schools offered a course in English for at 
least one year for commercial students. 
The speaker touched upon a vital part of 
English work when he said: 


The work in composition is 
actual practice with the tools, 
but the practice is often taken 
up too largely with forms of 
writing that are seldom used 
in after life. How many of 
us are called upon after school 
days to write narrations, or 
descriptions, or debates? On 
the other hand, the writing of 
letters, both business and so- 
cial, which forms so large a 
part of our writing in real 
life, is the smallest part of the 
composition work in most 
schools. And further, the 
subject of oral composition— 
the art of learning to speak 
well, to think on one’s feet, to 
address a man or a group of 
men so as to carry conviction 

this is almost neglected. 
The reason for this is, that the 
pupil’s proficiency in English 
is determined by a written ex- 
amination. In New York 
State we have made a begin- 
ning in the right direction by requiring an oral 
examination as part of the test for gradua- 
tion, but this is not the practice elsewhere. 
For promotion at the end of the term, for 
graduation, for entrance to college, the test is 
purely written. Therefore the teachers of Eng- 
lish naturally concentrate their efforts upon 
teaching pupils to write, and the oral work 
is neglected. 


Mr. C. D. Dumbauld of the Middletown, 
N. Y., High School, in opening the discus- 
sion, did wisely in seizing upon the fore- 
going point for special emphasis. He in- 
timated that a good way to improve actual 
business correspondence was to give more 
attention to it in training the young people 
who are to be the merchants and executives 
of the future. He suggested that the 
American business letters seem to fall 
short of appealing to the merchant in for- 
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eign countries, whose good-will it was our 
special endeavor just now to cultivate. 

Dr. Forbes made the point that better 
results in the teaching of business cor- 
respondence were sometimes not obtained 
because the students were asked to write 
about something of which they were igno- 
rant. “They lack actual experience,” he 
said, “and cannot put themselves in the 
position of the person to whom they are 
writing.” Dr. Forbes also spoke of the 
value of psychology in quickening the ima- 
gination of students. 


“Suonrtaanp From tur View- 
rornt or THE Business Max” 

The convention would 
not have been complete 
without the practical words 
of Hon. George M. La 
Monte, Insurance and 
Banking Commissioner of 
New Jersey. He was brief, 
but he was good. He kept 
the audience smiling and 
expectant throughout. 
“Shorthand,” he said, “is 
the best thing to help a 
business man that I know 
of.” He referred humor- 
ously to his unsatisfactory 
experience with a certain 
writing machine, declaring 
that he preferred “dictat- 
ing to a personality rather 
than a machine.” It was his 
idea, he said, that the ste- 
nographers in an office should be able to 
read each other's notes so as to get dicta- 
tion out quickly when necessary. This even- 
tually brought Mr. Gregg to his feet to ex- 
plain how the stenographic staff of the 
Gregg Publishing Company read one an- 
other’s notes and also the shorthand letters 
and memoranda of the department mana- 
gers. He also explained that a great 
amount of the correspondence between the 
Chicago, San Francisco and New York 
Offices of the Company was conducted in 
shorthand. 

It was through the courtesy of Mr. Gill 
that the convention was able to hear Mr. 
La Monte. The distinguished speaker had 
been chatting with Miss Salome L. Tarr 
previous to rising to speak. During his 
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talk his eyes wandered over to where Miss 
Tarr was sitting. He bent over to ask if 
she was one of Mr. Gill’s pupils and on 
being told that she was not he said,“Well, 
she is as good as any I ever saw from your 
school.” Miss Tarr did some work for 
Mr. La Monte while she was stenographer 
to President Wilson. She is a graduate of 
the Drake Business College, Jersey City. 

On motion of Mr. Gregg, a rising vote 
of thanks was given Mr. La Monte. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 
“My 38,000-Mite Tare Arounp tHe Woritp on 
Gaeoe SnorTHaND” 

Mr. Allyne M. Freeman, Business Secre- 
tary of the Trenton Y. M. C. A., arrived 
at the convention with a case filled with 
souvenirs collected on his world-tour. He 
arranged these tastefully on a table before 
him, surmounted with a copy of the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual, and then he became a 
Burton Holmes for thirty very short min- 
utes. “I want to say,” he said, “that Gregg 
Shorthand enabled me to see five conti- 
nents, twelve countries, one hundred cities; 
to cross three oceans, ten seas . 
Gregg Shorthand enabled me to take a 
trip which could not be repeated for less 
than ten thousand dollars. Is it any won- 
der that I am enthusiastic?” 


Prostems 1n Teacnine Tovcnu 


TYPEWRITING” 


“Some 


According to Mr. Edward J. McNamara, 
Chairman of the commercial department of 
the Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, many 
problems in the teaching 
of typewriting are suc- 
cessfully solved by the 
proper application of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 
No method or teacher of 
KowarpJ. McNamara the highest excellence, he 
said, can remove certain 
difficulties and get satis- 
factory results without the fundamental 
elements of interest and enthusiasm. These 
are the natural conditions on which to build 
a love of the subject, a pride in achieve- 
ment on the part of the students, and a 
desire to be constantly employed in gain- 
ing greater efficiency in the art. 


Mr, F. H, Jarvis, Principal of the Mer- 






Chairman of Judges 
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chants’ and Bankers’ School, Hartford, 
Conn., and Mr. J. C. Evans, Principal of 
the commercial department of the Plain- 
field, N. J., High School, discussed the sub- 
ject. 

At this point President Gill called on 
Dr. William D. Bridge for a few remarks. 
Dr. Bridge stated that he believed he was 
the first student of Gregg Shorthand in 
America, having been a pupil of Mr. Frank 
Rutherford, the first teacher in this coun- 
try, in Boston, more than twenty years 
ago. This was the first convention at 
which both the first teacher and the first 
pupil in America were present. Dr. Bridge 
was then a writer and teacher of the 
Graham system and although impressed by 
the alphabet and other features of Gregg 
Shorthand, it was not advisable for him to 
abandon the system of his youth. Dr. 
Bridge was then about fifty years of age. 
Dr. Bridge is well known as a shorthand 
scholar and because of his knowledge of 
shorthand bibliography, he has been for 
many years the valued librarian of the 
only national body of shorthand reporters. 

Tue Secrerary-Treasurer Is EMBARRASSED 

At this juncture Mr. Freeman P. Taylor 
moved a resolution of thanks to the retiring 
Secretary-Treasurer. Then another con- 
federate sprang up and proposed a rising 
vote of thanks and presently other con- 
federates in the plot were crying “speech!” 
The Secretary-Treasurer—too busy to have 
even suspected such an enthusiastic expres- 
sion of appreciation from those with whom 
the privilege to work was regarded as an 
ample reward—was taken completely by 
surprise and could only manage to say 
“thanks,” quoting the word from Kipling 
who wrote it on a post card in reply to an 
admirer who sent him five dollars on hear- 
ing that the noted author received five 
dollars a word for his writings. 

Tue New Orricers 

The convention made a happy choice of 
officers to direct its destinies the coming 
year. The President-elect, Dr. John F. 
Forbes, is vice-principal of the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y. Pre- 
vious to his connection with this progres- 
sive institution, he was for ten years a col- 
lege president and for as many more years 
he was manager of a manufacturing enter- 
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prise. He has been a student all his life, 
having won the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D. He is therefore a scholar, a busi- 
ness man, and an educator. 

Mr. ©. D. Dumbauld, Vice-President- 
elect, is the shorthand head in the Middle- 
town, N. Y., High School, where he intro- 
duced Gregg Shorthand several years ago 
and, as President Gill said, “He's made 
good, since both he and Gregg Shorthand 
are still there.” Mr. Dumbauld has been 
a member of the Association from its in- 
ception and has been active for its upbuild- 
ing. His election is a deserved recognition 
of his enthusiasm and loyalty to the cause. 

Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, has made a notable record in the 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. I., where 
she has had charge of the shorthand and 
typewriting classes for several years. Mrs. 
Ford has received much praise for her 
success in filling her students with an am- 
bition to take advanced work and to pre- 
pare for civil service, a number having 
each year entered for secretarial work at 
Columbia University, and there is quite a 
little colony of Mrs. Ford’s students in the 
government service at Washington and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Wallace W. Renshaw, the Secretary- 
Treasurer-elect, is by no 
means an unknown per- 
sonality in the Gregg 
world. Someone referred 
to him as “our Mr. Ren- 
shaw,” which is signifi- 
cant of the cordial atmos- 
phere in which he moves 
among Gregg teachers. 
He has had practical ex- 
perience as a stenogra- 
rapher, teacher, traveling representative of 
the Gregg Publishing Co., and is now as- 
sistant manager of the New York Office. 
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Rewsuaw 
Secretary - Treasurer 


I have always enjoyed the Gregg Writer. 
In fact, most of my spare moments are 
spent in its company, and I would not be 
without it. I have been a reader of the 
magazine for two years, and am looking 
forward with pleasure to another year's 
good reading and instruction.—E£thel G. 
Beale, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The 63d Congress 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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“Income is not so much a matter of 
effort as of intelligent direction of effort.” 
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List of Sporting Goods Technical Words—I 


umateur 


ankle supporters 


asbestos felt 


athletic 
1utomatic 
axle 


ball bearings 


bamboo 


baseman s mitt 


batter 


bleached 


boxing gloves 


buckskin 


calfskin 


aliber 


canoe 


cardinal 


cartridge 


catcher's mitt 


celluloid 


championship 


clamp 


ay 
J 
= 
} 
<—_ a4 
2 ro 
{ C2 


collapsible 


compass 


croquet 


cylinder 


decoy 


detachable 


discs 


excelsior 


felt 


ferrules 


fielder’s glove 


fleece-lined 


flexible 


football 


gill-nets 


gloves 


goggles 


gymnasium 


hammock 


heel-plates 


hunting- jacket 


hunting-knife 


‘% 


~ aed 





indoor 


inflated 


insole 


intercollegiate 


interscholastic 


japanned 


jersey 


khaki 


lacquered 


leatherette 


leatheroid 


mallet 


maroon 


measurement 


metal 


moleskin 


morocco 


oar-lock 


outing suits 


oxford 


paddle 


patent 
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The Importance of Reading Practice 


OO much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of reading practice in 
shorthand work. From the very be- 

ginning of your course, you must remember 
that you are learning to read shorthand as 
well as to write shorthand, and/ that the 
one is as important as the other. You must 
learn to read the shorthand outlines in your 
text-book, the shorthand plates in the 
Gregg Writer, the shorthand notes written 
by your teacher and by your fellow stu- 
dents, and above all, ‘the shorthand notes 
which you yourself write, If you approach 
this work with the right spirit, you will find 
it extremely fascinating. You will learn to 
recognize little individual peculiarities, and 
you will feel great pride in your ability to 
read notes rapidly and accurately. 

Your skill in reading has an important 
bearing on the amount of work which you 
will be able to turn out, for rapid reading 
means rapid transcribing. Nothing im- 
presses an employer more favorably than 
the ability of the stenographer to read back 
rapidly and accurately, and nothing con- 
vinces him more definitely of the stenog- 
rapher’s inefficiency than stumbling, halting 
reading. Of course, the ability to read 
satisfactorily in a crisis depends upon the 
amount and kind of reading practice which 
you get both while in school and after— 
and that depends upon yourself. 

Possibly some of you are under the im- 
pression that only the student needs read- 
ing practice, and that this part of your 
training will be completed when you leave 
school and go out into a position. But such 
isn’t the case—quite the contrary. The 
expert shorthand writers have always been 
indefatigable shorthand readers. A fellow 
reporter once paid Mr. Fred H. Gurtler a 
high compliment in commenting on his 
reading ability. He said, “Mr. Gurtler is 





a wonderful shorthand writer, but his most 
remarkable achievement is the and 
rapidity with which he reads his notes.” 

The following quotation from a letter 
received from Mr. Gurtler shertly after 
the receipt of The Sign of the Four will 
serve to explain his reading facility. He 
says: “Nothing contributes more readily 
to a good shorthand vocabulary than the 
reading of well-written shorthand. I in- 
tend to read this book over and over again 
until I have fixed in mind and ready for 
instant use the outlines of the words. In 
this way this splendid book will contribute 
toward the broader shorthand vocabulary 
I am working for.” And this from a man 
who reports scores of technical conventions 
and lectures yearly! 

The big prizes in the stenographic pro- 
fession go to the people who are ready for 
them. The young people who are learning 
shorthand to-day are getting ready for 
positions. The stenographers in positions 
should be getting ready for promotion. The 
stenographers to whom promotion has al- 
ready come should be getting ready for 
added responsibility. And the people who 
have worked from stenographic positions 
into places in other professions, in litera- 
ture, in art, in science, were good stenog- 
raphers first. Preparedness is the watch- 
word of the day, and the development of 
reading ability is one phase of shorthand 
preparedness which no shorthand writer 
can afford to neglect. 


oO 


Thirteenth Lesson 


HE Thirteenth Lesson continues the 
disjoined prefixes. If you go over 
these prefixes you will find that they 


furnish brief forms for many words which 
you will use often in practical work. 


ease 
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Lesson XIV 


Words 
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Decla Usually Joined 
The prefix decla is usually joined if a 
distinctive form is thus secured, and the 
resulting outline may be easily written. 
<f 


< a 2 


Key: Declare, decline, declaim, declaration. 


Distinguishing Mac and Mc 


The disjoined m stands for Mac or Me 
before proper names. Where it is desirable 
to distinguish between these two begin- 
nings, you will make the stroke for Mac 
double length. If you desire to indicate 
that the letter following Mac or Mc is not 
to be capitalized, a breve sign may be 
placed underneath the character. 


"= a 4 


Key McAdam, MacAdam, McDougall, Mac- 
Dougall, McKenzie, MacKenzie. 


Para and Post 


The beginnings para and post are both 
expressed by the letter p, but in the case 
of post the outline is written on the line, 
while the prefix para is written above the 
line. These prefixes, like all the other dis- 
joined prefixes, must be written very close 
to the following character. When post is 
followed by a down stroke, the down stroke 
cuts the line. 


Key: Postage, postpone, postprandial. 


Self, Circum, and Super, Supre 

There are two groups of prefixes for 
which the disjoined s is used. “Comma S” 
stands for super, supre—it is the form 
which would be used if the prefix were 
written in full. “S to the left,” the anti- 
clock form, is used for self, circu, cireum— 
it is the form which would be used if these 
prefixes were written in full. 


The Abbreviating Principle Frequently 
Applied 

Many of the words given in the Manual 

under this lesson afford striking illustra- 

tions of the value of the Abbreviating Prin- 

ciple. This is a principle which the stu- 

dent will learn to appreciate more and 
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more as he progresses in shorthand work. 
In the longer words coming under this and 
the preceding lesson it is usually sufficient 
to write the disjoined prefix and one or 
two of the following letters. This gives 
a distinctive and facile form—-a form which 
is legible when standing alone, though the 
application of the Abbreviating Principle 
generally presupposes that the words are 
to be used in sentences. A few examples 
will illustrate this. Magnan is used for 
magnanimous ; parapher for paraphernalia; 
supercil for supercilious. 
A Convenient Short-Cut 


Stand and stood are written under the 
preceding word and letters to form a num- 
ber of convenient phrases. You may add 
the following to the examples given in 
the text: 


} , 


o e , 4 - , _* 
- ¥ , r 
Key: He understood, he understands, mis- 


understanding, definite understanding, thor- 


oughly understood. 
The Use of Prefix Forms for Separate 
Words 

A list of prefix forms which may be 
used as separate words should be mem- 
orized, and phrases illustrating these forms 
should be practiced. 

To the list given in the Manual, you may 
add: agree, expressed by the agri prefix, 
and construe, expressed by the constra 
prefix. 

: ; . 
a Z a 
© 

Key: Agree with you, agree to pay, construe 

this, construe your letter, 


oO 


Fourteenth Lesson 


HE Fourteenth Lesson is always a 
T popular one with both students and 
teacher. It is an easy lesson; the 
forms presented are easily grasped, easily 
written, and easily read. The words in 
which these joined affixes are used are of 
frequent occurrence, and this lesson there- 
fore will add materially to your shorthand 
vocabulary. 
When the Affix Forms Are Not Used 
It is sometimes advisable for the sake of 
absolute clearness to write the affix in full. 
Note the following suggestions: 
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When M is preceded by a vowel it is 
often advisable to write the word in full: 


— _ ae 


- - Ss 


Key: Cement, raiment, lament, foment. 


If written with the affix form, the above 
words would look like seem, ram, lame, 
foam. The word “comment” is also writ- 
ten in full to distinguish from “come.” 

On the same principle “less” and “ness” 
are written in full after a vowel, or where 
the use of the affix form would suggest a 
different word: 


? 


4 Fad _- c ed ——— 


Key: Formless, tireless, rayless, grayness, 
correctness. 

If written with the affix, the forms for 
these words might suggest formal, tile, rail, 
grain, crown. 

When the root word is a wordsign of one 
character, write “ness” in full, as in “good- 
ness,” which is written “g-n-e-s.” If the 
primitive word, although a wordsign, is 
more fully written, the prefix form may be 
used : 


= . “~ x 


Key: Fullness, friendless, littleness, glad- 
ness, wireless, sureness, kindness, valueless. 

To secure a distinctive outline, it is some- 
times necessary to disjoin the affix after 
wordsigns. In doing this it is sufficient to 
express “ness” by the disjoined “n,” but 
“less” is usually written in full. 


> £ 
- ra / . A - es , 4 7 
- ——— 


Key: Clearness, likeness, lightness, nearness, 
regardless, speechless. 
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Fifteenth Lesson 


HE disjoined affixes of the Fifteenth 
Lesson will give you brief and dis- 
tinctive shorthand forms for many 

words which you will need to use frequently 
in taking dictation. Some of these words 
are long, and a few of them may be termed 
technical, but the student who is preparing 
for expert work—as you all are, we hope— 
will need these affixes, not as frequently we 
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will grant you, but as urgently as the ma- 
terial which is in constant use. We hap- 
pened to pick up a newspaper editorial the 
other day, the kind of matter which you are 
likely to get in a speed test in school or in 
actual work in a newspaper or publishing 
office, or in any work in which lecture or 
sermon reporting has a part, and this brief 
editorial contained the following words 
coming under the principles of this lesson: 
stability, sacramental, cosmographers ; and 
to the writer familiar with this lesson, 
these outlines are facile and legible. 


The Importance of Derivatives 


One part of this work to which the stu- 
dent does not ordinarily give enough atten- 
tion is the expression of derivatives. The 
following groups are suggestive, though 
these may be considerably extended. 


oo ¢ 


“© “+ 


“A 7 a) 
¥ 7 x 


Y 


} ) -. 

4 “9 “2 O 
Key: Autograph, autographed, autographs, 
autographic; stimulate, stimulated, stimulative, 


stimulation; tabulate, tabulated, tabulation, 
tabulator; phonetic, phonetics, phonetical, 
phonetically. 


Affixes Sometimes Joined 


A few of these affixes may be joined in 
some words with safety, as the method of 
joining keeps the affix form distinct. 


FicaTIon 


—7 7 


4, 
a 


~~ ae 


Key: Ratification, edification, modification, 
notification. 
Ocrapnu, Etc. 
Key: Stenographer, stenography, phonogra- 


pher, phonography. 
Urate, Erc. 


Ce 9 eed 


Key: Stipulate, speculate, speculative, manip- 
ulation, tribulation. 
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y 
Co 7 ‘4a, ~ 7 
Key: Critical, political, grammatical, auto- 


matically. 
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Sixteenth Lesson 


OU will find some review material 

and some new material in Lesson 

Sixteen. The prefix sub, the ending 
way, the method of expressing sur at the 
beginning of words, and the use of the ten 
blend for tain at the end of words are 
familiar to you. It is well to underline the 
different beginnings and endings and to 
add one or two words to each group so 
that you may be sure that you grasp the 
principles underlying them. 


The Omission of the Vowel Before 
Tion, Sion 
This list includes words ending in tition, 
tation, dition, dation, showing that the 
vowel is omitted in these endings. This 
principle may be extended to mission, ma- 
tion. 


Key: Omission, commission, permission, in- 
termission, transmission, reformation, informa- 
tion, transformation, estimation, animation. 


This also applies to words ending in 
nition, nation. 


Key: Ignition, recognition, definition, elimi- 
nation, fascination, nomination, inclination, ter- 
mination, combination. 


oO 


Complete Certificate Word List—A 


Aggregate, anticipate, antecedent, central, 
incline, recline, decline, payable, smilingly, 
magnificent, exposition, classification, circula- 
tion, legibility, supreme, article, hydrogen, tele- 
gram, misunderstood, immaculate, capacity, 
postal, majestic, geology, thoughtfully, aimlessly, 
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automatic, substitute, rather, overdo, systema- 
tical, survive, unselfish, assure, undergo, frantic, 
shorthand, inclusive, authorship, superficial, re- 
ward, underpaid, childhood, extra time, 
calamity, postpone, brevity, injure, transcribe, 
resume, result, paralysis, insist, transfer, un- 
salable, ailment, magnify, suppose, supervise, 
presumption, McOwen, computation, baggage, 
circumstances, elation, wonderful, hydrant, or- 
namental, likelihood, package, postage, acquire, 
inflict, trustworthy, suspect, confliction, door- 
way, treasure, multiply, over me, hesitation, 
fairness, other, overtone, condition, superior, 
effective, eccentric, instructive, paradise, inj unc- 
tion, fashion, elementary, paragraph, awkward, 
antique, quotient, Remington, socialistic, ob- 
serve. 


oO?o 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question. In writing the word gained, 
why not follow rule for joining circle be- 
tween reverse curves? 

Answer. By the expression “reverse 
curves” is meant curves that are the exact 
reverse of one another, as k, g, and r, l, 
or p, b, and f, v. As “g” and “nt” join 
with an angle, the circle is placed on the 
outside of the angle. 

Question. Why is the vowel omitted 
in invent when it is inserted in unfit? 

Answer. As “nt” is pronounced “ent,” 
the short “e” is omitted before the blend 
when it increases facility to do so. 


) } 
. / A — 
7 C < y 
y, a toe a 
-_ =< - 
Key: Invent, convent, prevent, venture, ad- 


venture, event, eventually. 


The short “e” is also generally omitted 
in the termination “vention”; thus: 
7 ) c , ) 7 
, A « 2 
«<A ; 
Key: Invention, convention, prevention, con- 


travention, intervention. 


Question. Is there any preference in 
the writing of the “io” combination as in 
iota? 


Answer. Yes; the combination “io” in 
words like iota, iodine, is written with the 
same movement as the “o” in longhand, 


which it resembles in appearance. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand ‘plate’ which will appear in the March 
wseue. if your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clen is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
utistic writing. 


HE long list of new members this 
month is very good evidence of the 
popularity of the test, “The Jour- 
nalist’s Creed.”” The number of tests from 
teachers and schools is larger than usual, 
which signifies that the students and teach- 
ers realize more than ever the benefits to 
be derived from participation in the con- 
tests. 
The Papers From Ferris Institute 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, 
sends in large clubs of papers each year- 
and this year is no exception. Thirty of 
Mr. E. E. Magoon’s students have written 
up the current test. Mr. Magoon wrote 
us as follows: 

During the next few days you will receive a 
goodly number of specimens from my people 
who are working out the O. G. A. I am offer- 
ng prizes as I did last year, and wish you 
would go over the papers, reporting the first 
nd second best. 

In compliance with his request that we 
name the students to whom the prizes 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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should be awarded, we have carefully ex- 
amined the papers with a view to select- 
ing the two best. The decision is that 
first prize should be presented to Miss 
Lena A. Levinson and second prize to Mr. 
Fred L. Johnson. First and second places 
in a class of this size are enviable honors, 
and we congratulate Miss Levinson and 
Mr. Johnson on their achievement. 

We have another school contest to an- 
nounce this month. The students of the 
LeMars, Iowa, High School, have partici- 
pated in the O. G. A. test. Their teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Hornick, has offered prizes 
to the two students whose work the com- 
mittee selects as deserving of first and 
second places in the club. First prize—a 
Gregg pin—belongs to Miss Florence 
Thompson, and second prize—a bronze 
O. G. A. pin—to Miss Marion Elizabeth 
Clarke. 


The Value of the Department 


Each month we receive appreciative let- 
ters from teachers, telling of the benefits 
their students receive from competition in 
the tests. We do not always have space 
for quotations from the letters, but this 
month we are giving short extracts from 
two especially interesting communica- 
tions. The following quotation is from a 
letter written by Mr. George R. Sherwood, 
teacher in the commercial department of 
the Charleston High School, Charleston, 
W. Va.: 

I have always enjoyed this department and 
yet a considerable amount of good from the 
work done in shorthand. 

Within a short time I expect to be able to 
send in some work done by the students of the 
shorthand department. The benefit that they 
will receive will more than repay them for their 
effort. 


Miss Helen Goodrich’s interest in our 
work and her appreciation of the value of 
it are shown by the following: 
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Brother Angelus’ Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, November number.) 
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These tests are splendid practice for a class, 
arouse interest, make for accuracy in writing 
outlines, and develop an appreciation of the 
artistic skill shown in the magazine plates. 
This is the first set of papers that I have sent 
in, but I intend to submit another later in the 
year. 


A Prospective Local Order 


Mr. J. C. Runk, of the Pierre High 
School, Pierre, S. Dak., sent his test to 
us this month, together with a very inter- 


esting letter, from which we are quoting 
below: 

I want to organize an Order here and will 
thank you for all information on this subject. 
I expect to begin on it the first of the year. 

In a personal letter we are sending Mr. 
Runk suggestions for the organization of 
this Local Order; we are always glad to 
co-operate in every possible way with 
those desiring to organize shorthand clubs, 
because we know their value from the suc- 
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cessful experiences of the clubs which 
have been formed. 


A Message From the Philippine Islands 


Mrs. Flossie B. Wardall, who is teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand in the Philippine 
School of Commerce, Manila, P. I., has 
forwarded some of her students’ work for 
entrance in this contest. In the letter ac- 
companying the papers is the following 
paragraph: 

With much pleasure, also some pride, I send 
you by this mail eighteen O. G. A. tests from 
my pupils. The September magazine contain- 
ing this test only reached us on November 8, 
and by so promptly forwarding some of our 
work we are “living in hopes” that we may 
have the honor of seeing a paper from the 
Philippines reproduced—if you find merit in 
them. Nothing could act as greater stimulus 
to our Filipino Greggites than to see their 
own work so recognized, and happy and proud 
shall we all be if our efforts find favor in your 
esteem. A good number of students are writ- 
ing up the tests for the first time now, and may 
be able to submit their work next month, or 
at least soon after. We are a long way from 
the examiner’s desk, and our mail facilities are 
very poor these days, so we work under a dis- 
advantage—but perhaps distance lends enchant- 
ment! 


Diligently we will work on while we 
wait to learn whether it be true that “To 
try is to succeed.” 

It is certainly true in this instance that 
“To try is to succeed,” as each one of the 
applicants in Mrs. Wardall’s class is en- 
titled to an O. G. A. Certificate. The 
work is splendid, and it is to be regretted 
that the test is not the current one so that 
we could reproduce one of the papers. Be- 
cause of the length of time it takes for let- 
ters to come and go between Manila and 
Chicago, it is impossible for these far-off 
Greggites to send in the latest test. As 
we have repeatedly said, however, we are 
always glad to give credit for the work 
even though it takes a longer time for the 
magazine to reach subscribers. 

In this connection we should like to 
mention that a number of tests from the 
Philippine School of Commerce are on ex- 
hibition in the O. G. A. file at the Stand- 
ard Commercial School, P. P. I. Exposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly a great many O. G. A. 
members have visited the Exposition and 
examined this budget of specimens. 
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Papers From the Johnson High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Todd E. Paulus, teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand in the Johnson High School, St. 
Paul, Minn., is numbered among our most 
enthusiastic O. G. A. workers. Read the 
following letter and learn how interested 
in our work his students have become: 


The success that the students achieved in the 
October O. G. A. test has been inspirational 
and the fever to win more honors is well-nigh 
contagious. I am, accordingly, sending you 
under another cover eleven tests for your con- 
sideration. The students are so delighted with 
their certificates that they have had them 
framed and hung in a row in the classroom, 
where they take great pride in showing their 
honors to guests. Now their sole ambition is 
to have their notes reproduced in the Gregg 
Writer. 


Just as soon as we have had an oppor- 
tunity to mail out the Certificates this 
month, the students will have some more 
cards to exhibit. The work is very good, 
and we are confident that it will not be 
long before they will achieve their ambi- 
tion to be represented in the shorthand 
plates of the Gregg Writer. 


The O. G. A. Plate 


The Committee has selected for publica- 
tion the paper sent in by Brother Angelus, 
of St. Vincent’s Boys’ Academy, Newport 
News, Va. The plate needs no comment, 
as its excellence will be recognized by 
all our readers. 


A Request From Porto Rico 


An interesting postal card from Mr. 
Manuel Lozano, P. O. Box 1108, San 
Juan, P. R., conveys the news that he 
would like to exchange shorthand messages 
with other O. G. A. members. You will 
enjoy the beautiful cards and excellently 
written shorthand messages, so why not 
add Mr. Lozano’s name to your list of 


correspondents ? 


The New Test 
A Minute of Time 


OLD and clear it was on the morning of 
( January first, and the Jester, who had 

drawn his overcoat over his motley, bent 
himself against the blast that played with the 
jingling bells in his cap, and made his way to 
the lairs of those who sell diaries and calen- 
dars. His usually careless brow was furrowed 
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with rather serious reflections, for he had found 
a flaw in the welding of one of his best and 
strongest Good Resolutions, young as the day 
was, and he was wondering what would become 
of the other nine by the time the sun went 
down. He paused before the oldest house in the 
world, the old established, ever reliable monop- 
oly of Time, and read the familiar bulletin 
more than once before he entered the estab- 
lishment. 

“Retail dealer in Seconds, Minutes and 
Hours; sole manufacturer of Years and Cen- 
turies; all the Months furnished in Season; 
Seed-time looked after and Harvest supplied 
by reliable Dates; Rains supplied for all occa- 
sions; liberal reductions to Sunday-schools and 
Temperance picnics; Cold Storage for Yester- 
days; Birthdays furnished; Teeth extracted 
while you wait; Wrinkles furnished to order. 
Step in and examine our assortment of Bald 
Heads before looking elsewhere; Eyes of all 
shades fitted to any grade of Spectacles; Anni- 
versaries to order. Only house open all night 
and Sundays, all the Year round; all cash sales 
on long credit on gilt edge collateral; a sales- 
man to every customer; nobody has to wait; 
you’re next. Sole proprietor of the right to 
manufacture Calendars for the Solar System.” 

This seemed to be about the place the Jester 
was looking for. He entered and said to the 
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Venerable Figure standing behind the counter, 
carefully adjusting the gage on a tiny hour- 
glass that had evidently been made for some 
happy child to play with a few days: 

“A Happy New Year!” 

Time nodded merrily, and the Jester went 
on: ‘ 

“I am thinking about 
Leaf this year.” 

Time laughed till the fragile little hour-glass 
shook in the strong old hands. 

“Are you, indeed, my son?” he said. “I knew 
that; small need for you to come here with 
that information. I know more than that—I 
know you are going to turn over a New Leaf 
whether you are thinking about it or not. I 
can tell you more than that, too: the New Leaf 
is going to be turned over for you anyhow, 
without the slightest regard to your intentions, 
wishes or will; that is a thing we shall settle 
for you right here, my son, without troubling 
you in any manner concerning the transaction. 
You have come to the right shop; we will turn 
new pages for you every day this year, whether 
you will or no; what you write on them is your 
own concern. Here is your diary for this year 
write a good record in it and God bless you 
and now run along; other customers are crowd- 
ing in, and there is no loafing allowed about 
this place.”—Robert J. Burdette. 


turning over a New 
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Adams, Kendallville, 


Reuben H. 
Ind. 

Eva Aiello, Detroit, Mich. 

Ina Akins, Medford, Oregon. 

Marcos Alovera, Manila, P. I. 

Maria Alzon, Manila, P. I. 

Lorraine Anderson, Washington, 
bd. C 


Jose C. Angat, Manila, P. I 


Brother Angelus, Newport News, | 
Va. 


B 
Jioia Baiocchi, Big Rapids, Mich. 
fae Barron, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Genevieve Beardsley, Whitewater, 


is. 
Fulgencio V. Beltran, Manila, P. I. 
Margaret Bethke, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Mae Biggs, Chicago, Ill 
Morris C. Birney, Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Black, Whitewater, Wis. 
Roscoe Black, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Adolph W. Boback, Big Rapids, 
ich. 
Carrie Bonham, Okmulgee, Okla. 
George Bonnallie, Tracy, Minn 
Helen Bramble, Cambridge, Md. 
Myrtle Britton, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Ruth Broadbent, Paterson, N. J. 
F. J. Broker, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Betty Bruhn, Whitewater, Wis. 


Alida _A. Butterbrodt, Whitewater, | 


1s. 


Bernardina Carbonell, Manila, P. I. 
Katherine Carroll, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Bernadette 
ich. 
Angelo Chaves, Manila, P. I. 
Jennie E. Clem, Bushnell, Il. 
Frank Coleman, Big Rapids, 


Big Rapids, 


Cassidy, 


Mich. 


oO 
List of New Members 


| Vera Coleman, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Annah Copeland, Warren, Ohio. 
Theresa Costello, Whitewater, Wis 
Wilmah Cox, Whitewater, Wis. 
George D. Coyan, Council 
lowa. 

Albert B. Crummy, Argyle, Minn. 
Pedro T. Cruz, Manila, P. I. 


Bluffs, | 


Mildred Cunningham, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

Wilfrid Cunningham, Oskaloosa, 
Iow a. 


D 


Vicente de Jesus, Manila, P. I. 
Mayme de Vinna, Okmulgee, Okla 
Hilda Didricksen, Whitewater, Wis. 
| Emma A. Diemer, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 
Louise M. Diener, Detroit, Mich. 
| Eunice Diggles, Whitewater, Wis. 
Pablo M. Dimapilis, Manila, P. I. 
Floyd E. Dotson, Henning, W. Va 
| Iva Dougherty, Lorain, Ohio. 
Raymond Doyle, Myra, Pa. 
Leonard M. Drummond, Victoria, 
Australia. 


Hazel Ek, St. Paul, Minn. 

| Fortunato Ejercito, Manila, P. I. 

| Emma Elliott, Cambridge, Md. 

| Ruth Engebretsen, Whitewater, 
Wis 


Pedro Espiriter, Manila, P. I. 
F 


Leota Fansher, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
J. B. Farrar, Richmond, Va. 

| Anna Farrell, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Evilyn G. Farquhar, 

Mass. 

George Finan, Big Rapids, Mich. 
J. C. Finney, Big Rapids, Mich. 
| Essie J. Fisher, Lorain, Ohio. 


Leominster, 


Josie Flatequal, Tracy, Minn 


Helen Foehl, Kendallville, Ind. 
Anna S. Fogelstrom, New Milford, 
Conn. 
Marie Foster, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Esther C. Freed, University Park, 
Iowa. 
William Henry Fricker, White 
water, Wis. 
G 


Elizabeth Gall, McAlester, Okla 

Joseph Ganthien, Big Rapids, Mich 

Lioyd Garrett, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Stewart S. Garrigan, Big Rapids, 
Mich 

Walter Henry Goller, Leavenworth, 
Kansas 

Eva Goodman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Helen E. Goodrich, Walla Walla, 
Wash 

Belle R. Green, Whitewater, Wis. 

Earl Gregory, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

I. A. Guennette, Leominster, Mass 

Severo R. Guerrero, Manila, P. 1. 

Leo Guevin, Shelton, Conn. 


H 


Emma Hagbom, Lorain, Ohio. 
Lillian Hallberg, St. Paul, Minn 
Nina Halvery, Big Rapids, Mich. 
W. T. Hammond, Hagerstown, Md 
Lena Haymes, Claremore, Okla 
Robert Henry, Whitewater, Wis. 
Florence Hettel, Toledo, Ohio. 
Madge E. Hickerson, Sedalia, Mo 
Maude Hill, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Mary Hobaugh, Montrose, Colo. 
Elsie 4ofacker, Detroit, Mich. 
Irma A. Holden, Leominster, Mass 
Clarence Holmes, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Nell Howard, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


| Lydia Hultman, St. Paul, Minn 


| Guy 


Humphrey, Whitewater, Wis 

















I 
Haney E Ihlenfeld, Whitewater, 
Margaret Illig, Wellsville. N. Y 
Helena Impecoven, Whitewater, 
Wis 
J 
Blanche Jameson, Fort Smith, Ark 
Fred L. Johnson, Big Rapids, Mich 
George ( Johnson, Big Rapids, 
Mich 
Harriet M. Johnson, Palisades Park, 
N. J 
K 
Mathew Kandelin, Chicago, Ill 
Nora Kaven, Whitewater, Wis 
Mary Kaylor, Hagerstown, Md 
Margaret Kelley, Fall River, Mass 
Vera Kelley, Chicago, Ill 
Viola Kemp, Neodesha, Kansas 
Raymond J. Kenney, Lowell, Mass 
Helen G. Kenny, Buffalo, N. Y 
Lillian King, Whitewater, Wis 
Mary Knoblauch, Ashland, Wis 
Helen Knollmeyer, Jefferson City, 
Mo 
Mary Knollmeyer, Jefferson City, 
L 
Pearl La Fleur, Lorain, Ohio 
Esther Larson, Whitewater, Wis 
Violet Larson, St. Paul, Minn 
John La Rue, Kendallville, Ind 
Anna Laverty, Neodesha, Kansas 
Cora L. Lean, Whitewater, Wis 


Big Rapids, Mich 
La Grange, Ill. 


Minnie Leeman, 
Gertrude Lehman, 


Roy Gil Leland, Walla Walla, 
Wash 
s yna Le Rosen, Fort Smith, Ark 
George W. Lester, Chicago, Ill 
Lena A. Levinson, Big Rapids, 
Mich. | 
Emilio B. Ligon, Manila, P. I 
Pio L. Lonzanida, Manila, P. I 
George Loos, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Minnie Loucy, Walla Walla, Wash 
Flora D. Lyle, Big Rapids, Mich 


Edilberta A. Manalo, Manila, P. I 
Frances Manion, Freeport, Il. 

Waldo Mann, Walla Walla, Wash 
Frank E. McCaslin, San Diego, Cal 
Ada McGetrick, Grand 

Colo. 

Althea G. Marks, 
Cleo Mead, 
Frederick Menke, 


Tracy, Minn. 
Okmulgee, Okla 
Tracy, Minn. 


Junction, 


THE 


Mary E. Morrison, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

Darrell Muckler, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

| Celia Mullin, Albion, Nebraska 
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Kendallv ille, Ind 


Staate Merklin 
Wheeling, W . Va. 


Irvin Miedel, 
Doris Miller, Buffalo, he 

Goldie Moffit, New Kensington, Pa 
Harold Monow, Walla Walla, Wash 


Freeport, Ill 
Whitewater 


Maxcie Musselman, 
Elvira Mybrstrom, 
Wis 

N 
Whitewater, Wis 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Detroit, Mich 
Albion, Nebr 
Chicago, Il. 
Paul, Minn 


Gladys Nelson, 
| Ruby Nelson, 
| Lydia Neumann, 
Clarence Nichols, 
Werner Nissila, 
Helen Nyhus, St. 


oO 


Caroline Olsen, St. Paul, } 
Jennie Olson, La Grange, 
strid Ordell, St. Paul, Minn 
"earl Osterhout, Big Rapids, Mich 
Glen D. Oswalt, Warren, Ohio 


P 
Silvino Panganiban, Manila, P. I 
Jose L. Paras, Manila, P. I. 
Florence Pennefeather, 


Mabel , Buffalo, 

Bertha O. Peterson, 
Mich. 

Florence Peterson, Niles, Mich. 

Thelma A. Peterson, St. Paul, Minn 

Walfred Peterson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Harlan Philips, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Charles G. Potter, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

E. June Pratt, Til. 


inn 


N. Y. 


Chicago, 
Q 
George Quinn, Walla Walla, Wash 
R 


S. W. Reineck, Chicago, Ill. 
C. Alonzo Rice, Frederick, Md. 
Mary Riefnach, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hannah Riordan, Washington, D. C 

Celestine Roach, Jefferson City, Mo 

Arthur George Roberts, Whitewater, 
Wis 


Teofila Robles, Manila, P. I. 
Teresa Rodrigues, Fall River, Mass 
Vernon T. Root, Big Rapids, Mich 
Tlacob Rose, Chicago, IIl. 

Marion Rose, Leominster, Mass. 
Rowena Ross, Big Rapids, Mich 
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Whitewater, 


Big Rapids, 


Agnes Ruby 


Uskak low: 

Whitew aeet, 

Dak 
Minn 


; 08a, 
Rumage, "Wis 
Runk, Pierre, S 
Ryd St. Paul, 
Ss 
Saltz, Whitewater, Wis 


Robert Sartain, Okmulgee, Okla 
Hilda Schoenhals, Big Rapids, Mich 


Lois D 
 — 
Lillias 


en, 


Beatrice 


Howard B. Scott, Big Rapids, Mich 

Gertrude Searles, Tracy, Minn 

Zoe Sherman, Big Rapids, Mich 

George Sherwood, Charleston, 
Ww. 

Milda Sievert. Whitewater, Wis 

Theresa Springrmann, Washington, 
dD. C 

John P. Stedman, Richmond, Va 


Pearl Stewart, Walla Walla, Wash 
Ada Emma Stiel, Whitewater, Wis 
Florence J. Stratton, Leominster, 
Mass 
id F. 
Mich 


Sugarman, 


Hare Strom, Big Rapids, 


Rose Fort Ark 
T 


Ashland, Wis 


Smith, 


Warrer Taylor, 
Harold H. Thompson, Albion, Nebr 
Leah Toot, Neodesha, Kansas. 
Earl Trowbridge, Whitewater, Wis. 
Lillie Tufts, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Vv 
Hollebeke, Walla 
Groton, S. Dak 
Tacoma, Wash. 
WwW 

Waarala, Chicago, Il. 
Webber, Ipswich, Mass. 
Westenhaver, Madison, 


Hortense Van 
Walla, Wash 

R. A. Van Pelt, 

Michael Verone, 


William O 
Laura H. 
Lulu M. 
Wis. 
Emma Whitezell, Neodesha, Kansas 
Eliza Whitty, Whitewater, is. 
Gladys Wiesner, Tracy, Minn. 


Leonard A. Wilcox, Big Rapids, 
fich. 

Guy Williams, Big pagite, Mich. 

Amos Winchester, S Le yuis, Mo. 


It 
Chicago, 


Alpha Wolff, Chicago. 
Altamont S. Wright, 
Y 
Helen M. Yaggle, Detroit, 
Mary Yeager, Chicago, Il. 
Alvina A. Young, North Adams, 
Mass. 


Til 


Mich 


Zz 


Zell, Tracy, Minn 


Alexander 











or a picture. 








IMAGINATION 


Ts world owes all great achievements to dreamers, for men who lack vivid 

images are incapable of conceiving big enterprises. 
practical the thing accomplished, it requires this faculty, no less than the poem, 
Every bridge, every skyscraper, every mechanical invention, 
every great work which man has wrought in steel and stone and concrete, was 
once a dream.—Rex Beach in ‘The Iron Trail. 


No matter how 
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The Creative Power of Advertising—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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December Dinner of Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association 


[ special features of the Decem- 
ber dinner of the Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, of New York 
City, were the presentation of the Third 
Lesson by Mr. C. W. Kean, of the High 
School of Commerce, New York City, and 
a talk by Mr. Gregg on shorthand pen- 
manship. Mr. Kean’s explanation of the 
Third Lesson was entertaining and orig- 
inal. He held his audience from start to 
finish. These lesson explanations are one 
practical phase of the work which will be 
continued at later meetings. Mr. Gregg 
brought out some of the important points 
on the first six lessons from a penmanship 
standpoint. He was frequently interrupted 
by questions from the teachers present, 
and an interested group gathered around 
him at the blackboard later with questions 
and comments that would have kept the 
author for many hours had he been able 
to go into them in detail. The simplicity 
and clearness of the explanations im- 
pressed the teachers so deeply that many 
of them have urged him to expand this 
talk into a series of articles on this im- 
portant phase of shorthand teaching. 

At the business meeting, a constitution 
was adopted and it was decided to make 
the name of the association the Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association, admit- 
ting members from other sections of the 
country, and possibly using this association 
as a nucleus of branch associations in other 
cities. 

The charter membership will be held 
open until the February meeting. It is 
believed that there will be one hundred 
members on the list by that time. The 
January meeting will be held at the Hotel 
St. Denis on January 15. For informa- 
tion about the association, address Miss 
Alice M. Hunter, Secretary, 77 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


—— 
— 








HE who helps us to think adds to our usefulness and length of days. 





—Carlyle. 
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On the Front Page of the New York Papers 


O “break into the front page” of the 
New York papers has been regard- 
ed as a unique distinction, provided, 

of course, that it is in connection with 
something that is not criminal or dis- 
graceful. 

In these days when the front pages of 
the New York papers are occupied almost 
exclusively with news of the great war, 
even great statesmen find their utterances 
relegated to the back pages. 

Yet two of the readers of this magazine 
occupied considerable space on the front 
pages of all the New York papers in the 
last month or two. Both instances illus- 
trate in a rather curious way the poten- 
tialities of shorthand and the opportunities 
that come through it to ambitious young 
people who have the right quality of gray 
matter in their craniums. 

To one of these cases we referred last 
month. Mr. Burt McConnell, who, as pri- 
vate stenographer to the great explorer 
Stefansson, achieved distinction by contin- 
uing a campaign for the rescue of the ex- 
plorer in the face of the almost unanimous 
opinion of all experienced explorers that 
Stefansson could not possibly be alive. 





Burt McConnell’s devotion to his chief 
was rewarded when all the newspapers 
quoted his experiences and views with the 
greatest possible respect. 

The other case is almost equally inter- 
esting. Mr. J. D. Henderson, stenog- 
rapher to Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, Chief of 
the Pathological Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., was 
on a visit to New York, and over breakfast 
he read in the paper a pathetic account 
of a patient in one of the hospitals—a 
gentleman of seventy-one years of age— 
who was dying from a disease called 
anthrax, for which the papers said no cure 
had been discovered. In his capacity as 
secretary to Dr. Eichhorn, Mr. Hender- 
son knew that an antitoxin had been dis- 
covered by his chief which had been suc- 
cessfully used on cattle, though it had 
never been tried on a human being. Pre- 
ventative serums have been known for some 
years, but there have been none that could 
cure when the disease has once taken hold. 
Mr. Henderson immediately telephoned 
the hospital, and then telegraphed his 
chief at Washington for a supply of the 
serum. When no reply was received to 


























the telegram within two hours, Mr. Hen- 
derson got his chief on the long-distance 
telephone. Dr. Eichhorn had not received 
the dispatch, but arranged to collect the 
serum immediately and place it in the 
hands of a special messenger so that it 
would reach New York that night. A high- 
powered hospital ambulance met the train, 
and the serum was rushed to the hospital, 
where it was immediately administered to 
the patient by the hospital physicians 
under Mr. Henderson’s supervision, who 
was present at the special request of the 
hospital authorities. 

We regret that we are unable to record 
that the patient’s life was saved, which 
would have been a fitting end to the story. 
It was evident that the serum had a bene- 
ficial effect, but, unfortunately, the aged 
patient was so far gone and his heart so 
weak that the effort was unavailing. 

The point, however, that we want to 
make is this: that through Mr. Hender- 
son’s knowledge of the serum, gained as 
private secretary, and the subsequent 
struggle to save the patient, which was re- 
corded day by day in the New York 
papers, and followed with interest by the 
general public and especially by the entire 
medical fraternity, a knowledge has been 
gained of a peculiar and supposedly in- 
curable disease, which may result in saving 
countless lives. 

In both these instances, shorthand was 
the instrument by which these young men, 
who have figured so prominently in the 
public eye, gained the positions through 
which they obtained the knowledge that 
enabled them to speak with authority and 
to command the respectful attention of 
specialists in exploration and in medical 
science. 

Mr. Cope Lends a Helping 
Hand 


N the Phonographic Monthly for Octo- 
| ber, Mr. E. A. Cope, long known in 

England as a militant champion of the 
old geometric systems, has an article head- 
ed “Other Systems of Shorthand,” in 
which he says that he has been asked 
whether he can “recommend the study of 
a certain system of shorthand which is 
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being pushed with some energy in this 
country.” Mr. Cope says: 

The problems of shorthand are varied and 
it is exceedingly interesting to find out how 
other authors have dealt with them. We shall 
understand our own system all the better if we 
understand some of the others as well. There- 
fore, the only advice that can be given to pho- 
nographers who ask whether they should make 
themselves acquainted with another system is 
“Certainly!” . . . There is no merit in closing 
our eyes to the existence of other systems or in 
announcing dogmatically,, without knowing 
anything about them, that they are “worth- 
less.” . . . As shorthand writers interested in 
shorthand as an art, we should welcome and 
applaud every bit of gcod work done in any 
system of shorthand and in any language. 

Already over 1,000 teachers in the 
United Kingdom have followed Mr. Ber- 
nard DeBear’s memorable suggestion to 
“look into” Gregg Shorthand, and many of 
them are already teaching it in their 
schools. Doubtless Mr. Cope’s advice to 
“make themselves acquainted” with “a 
certain system of shorthand * * * whose 
claims have been urged with conspicuous 
ability and with a persistence that compels 
admiration” will be heeded by many teach- 
ers who have not yet taken up the study 
of the system. And that is all that is re- 
quired to complete the shorthand revolu- 
tion in the United Kingdom. 


oO?° 
Shaded Writing Obsolete 


HADED penmanship went out with 
Ss the quill pen. In the days of the 

high stool and the quill pen the big 
dusty ledgers were filled with peculiar 
spidery writing,—thick downstrokes, and 
thin, faint upstrokes. Why have these an- 
cient methods been discarded? 

Because modern business has no time for 
them. Because the efficiency engineer 
would gasp at the hours wasted in such 
useless effort. 

Shorthand that requires shading is even 
more wasteful. Not only does it take 
longer to make a heavy stroke than it 
does to make a light one (in the opinion 
of the author of one of the best known 
shaded systems, this amounts to 33 per 
cent), but there must be, and is, a notice- 
able pause after the execution of a shaded 
character before the hand pressure can 
be adjusted for making a light stroke 
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Add to this the fact that if the stroke 
is not made quite heavy enough, its mean- 
ing may be entirely changed, and you will 
recognize that a system which is not bur- 
dened by the necessity for shading pos- 
sesses a distinct advantage over one whose 
faulty construction compels the adoption 
of this makeshift. Shaded penmanship is 
a thing of the past; and shaded shorthand 
is rapidly becoming just as obsolete. What 
is easy, natural, logical, survives the pres- 
sure of the age. 


oe 
Something New 


N the recommendation of the teach- 
() ers of shorthand in the public 

schools of Oakland the Board of 
Education of that city adopted Gregg 
Shorthand for exclusive use in the high 
schools of Oakland. The Benn Pitman 
system had been previously used. The 
author of a local text-book of Pitmanic 
Shorthand, who had made a somewhat des- 
perate fight to secure the adoption of his 
book, thereupon issued a circular in 
which, after denouncing the action of the 
teachers and the Board of Education, he 
asked: “Was it done in the interest of 
Oakland or of the so-called eastern book 
trust?” 

Our competitors have exhausted the vo- 
cabulary of vituperation in speaking of 
us, but this is the first time we have been 
accused of being a “trust.” Is this an- 
other mark of success? Many thanks, Mr. 


Gallagher! 
eoOC° 
Brevities 
The New England Business College 


Association held its annual convention in 
the Childs Business College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, on November 26 and 27. 
Delegates and members of the association 
were present from the principal cities of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island. Questions of 
school management, courses of study, and 
business college advertising were discussed. 
Mr. E. E. Childs, Providence, is the newly 
elected president, and Mr. S. McVeigh, 
North Adams, Massachusetts, will act as 
vice-president for the coming year. 
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Mr. E. E. Magoon, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, calls our attention to 
a clerical error in our office, which result- 
ed in crediting his school with sixty-seven 
subscriptions on the 1914-1915 Roll of 
Honor, instead of with one hundred forty- 
four subscriptions, which were sent in. 
We are glad to have an opportunity to 
rectify this error, and at the same time 
express our appreciation of the splendid 
support given the magazine by the big 
school which has so marked an influence 
on commercial teaching in public and pri- 
vate schools throughout Michigan and the 
surrounding states. 


oO? 
=a =e 


Obituary 
Edmond F. Mielly 


T IS with profound regret that we 
record the death of Mr. Edmond F. 
Mielly, of New Orleans, Louisiana. 

In the list of “Pioneers of Gregg Short- 
hand” in the “Book of the Silver Jubilee 
of Gregg Shorthand,” Mr. Mielly’s name 
is given as the “first to teach Gregg Short- 
hand in the Southern States, and the third 
in the whole country to teach it.’”’ We never 
had an opportunity to meet Mr. Mielly, but 
many of his students have spoken to us 
of him in the very highest terms. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune, in 
commenting on his death, says: 

“In the death of E. F. Mielly, aged 44 
years, New Orleans has lost one of its 
best-known teachers. Mr. Mielly was the 
first person to teach the Gregg system of 
stenography here. He taught the method 
to hundreds of students. Many poor boys 
and girls acquired a business education and 
training through his efforts. Mr. Mielly 
conducted the Mielly Business College, in 
Carondelet Street, and his work there was 
known to thousands.” 

Mr. Mielly’s name and photograph have 
appeared frequently in the Gregg Writer 
during the many years he has been teach- 
ing the system, and hundreds of readers 
have come to feel that they know him 
personally. These readers will join with 
us in extending heart-felt sympathy to his 
bereaved family. 
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Does It Pay to be Good? 
Written by Mr. R. J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo. 
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The New Year 


(‘The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Edward J. McNamara, 77 Madison Ave., New Y 
all communications relating to this department 


should be addressed. 
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The Order of Artistic Typists 


HAT the announcement of the organi- 
7 zation of this new “clan” of type- 
writing artists struck a responsive 
chord in the minds of the readers of this 
magazine cannot be doubted. Letters have 
come pouring in on us from every State in 
the Union, and even beyond, for notwith- 
standing the fact that Canada and England 
are in a fever of excitement watching Gen- 
eral Joffre trying to secure a strangle hold 
or a half-Nelson on the Kaiser, inquiries 
have been received from people in both 
places. Most of these letters tell us how 
pleased the writers are with the idea, 
others desire information; teachers in great 
number are writing to say how much in- 
terested their pupils are, and a large num- 
ber carry a complaint. 
Change of Name 
When the announcement was made we 
thought it would be of interest only to the 
graduates and students of the schools in 
which Gregg Shorthand and _ Rational 
Typewriting were taught; this was the 
reason for choosing the name Order of 
Rational Typists. But we soon learned 
that such was not the case. We found 
many who had not been trained from Ra- 
tional Typewriting desirous of qualifying; 
some went so far as to accuse us of being 
narrow in confining it to those trained from 
one text; others used their time and sta- 
tionery to better advantage by putting up 
a logical argument, and the result was that 
after giving the matter serious thought, we 
decided that as the ultimate object of the 
Order is to encourage typewriting tech- 
nique, to raise typewriting standards, we 
would throw the organization open to all, 
irrespective of previous race, condition, 
servitude, or use of other typewriting man- 
ual. Therefore, the name from now on 
will be the Order of Artistic Typists. 


A Word of Caution 


It is hoped that none of our readers will 
fall into the common error of confusing 
artistic typewriting with the ornamental 
variety. As we explained in the last issue, 
artistry does not mean excessive ornamen- 
tation, fancy borders, intricate designs, etc. 
It means the production of a piece of work 
that is genuinely practical from the stand- 
point of a business man who regards his 
typewritten work which goes into the 
offices of his business associates, the repre- 
sentative of his firm. ‘To have your papers 
accepted for membership in this Order, it 
is necessary that your work show some 
care and thought; even touch, absolute ac- 
curacy, and judicious display are necessary. 


Speed Test 

We have received quite a number of 
letters from stenographers saying that they 
wrote more than forty words per minute 
when in school but that they never received 
a certificate to that effect, and that they 
are therefore unable to qualify. In cases 
of this kind arrangements to take the speed 
test may be completed by mail. There are 
very few cities in the United States where 
Gregg Shorthand is not taught in some 
school, and we can arrange to have the 
candidate report to such school for the test. 

Teachers have written in to say that 
their pupils do not take the speed tests of 
the typewriter companies and that they 
wish us to send the material. Teachers 
may secure material for testing the speed 
of their pupils by applying to the editor 
of this department. The test is for ten 
minutes uninterrupted writing. When the 
writing is finished the papers should be 
collected and marked. Every deviation 
from the copy, the addition, omission, or 
transposition of any word or letter; irregu- 
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lar margin, or any typographical error 
should be counted. Then the speed should 
be ascertained through the following for- 
mula: 

Words written — (Errors < 5) 

10 

If the speed comes out forty words per 
minute, or better, the test papers should 
be sent along with the other papers. 


Teachers Eligible 
The Order is open to everyone; students, 
teachers, stenographers—all are welcome 
to try their hands at turning out artistic 
work, The teachers from whom we have 
heard have shown a very commendable 
spirit; many of them are anxious to secure 
their certificates themselves before they put 

the matter up to their pupils. 





Suggestions 


Have your name or your initials upon 
each separate sheet you send, for one of 
your papers might, possibly, get separated 
from the others. 

Do not send in more than one solution 
or one set of papers. 

We prefer to have the papers sent flat, 
not folded or rolled. 

In setting up a letter on a page, the first 
principle of display should be that of pro- 
portion. If the sheet is the regular corre- 
spondence size, 84x11, the letter as it is 
typewritten should have somewhat the 
same proportion. It should be at least as 
long as it is wide; if wider than it is long, 
it is very likely to be out of proportion. 
If you have a copy of Rational Typewrit- 
ing, let us recommend that you read the 
directions for the artistic display of letters 
given on pages 38, 39 and 40. 

In the tabular work, center everything. 
Center the heading of the table, center 
the heading of each column of figures, cen- 
ter the figures in the column, and center the 
work on the page in the proper proportion. 

Give as much information in your tabu- 
lation as you can draw from the data. In 
the November test, the acreage was given, 
the total number of bushels were given, 
and in some of the States the average num- 
ber of bushels per acre was given. In 
making up the tabulation the missing fig- 
ures for the average number of bushels 
should have been supplied. Where the in- 
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formation cannot be obtained, the space 
should be filled in with dots. Those who 
wish further pointers on this question can 
find them in the Gregg Writer, Vol. 16, 
page 329. Every school should have these 
back numbers in bound form as part of the 
library equipment. 


Vote on Designs 


Much interest has been aroused in the 
selection of the design of the Order. Up 
to the present writing the second design 
seems to be the most popular. Many of 
the schools took a vote on this question and 
submitted the result. Number 3 was run- 
ning quite strong until Mrs. M. Anna Ford, 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. I., sent 
in the result of the vote in her school: 
No. 1 received 67; No. 2 received 63; and 
No. 3 obtained only 9. We shall hold the 
final selection open until the fifteenth of 
February. If you have any preference, 
just drop us a postal. 


Successful Candidates 


Those who qualified for membership in 
the Order on the November test are as 
follows: 

Paul Crabtree, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Evlyn G. Farquhar, Leominster, Mass. 

Erastus Fjeld, Mankato, Minn. 

George Herrmann, Palatine, II. 

George W. Lester, Chicago, IIl. 

J. E. Merritt, Martin, Tenn. 

Mary Metcalf Monroe, Bath, Me. 

Anna I. O’Connor, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Lillian Schoof, Homewood, III. 

Warren Schwartz, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alfred Tanner, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. F. S. Van Gilder, Medford, Ore. 

Mary N. Perkins, Mansfield, Mass. 

Miss Perkins was awarded membership 
in the Order because of the excellence of 
the specimens ske sent in for the traveling 
exhibits we are getting up. We should like 
very much to reproduce some of the work 
which we received from the successful 
candidates but this number is crowded with 
news of the convention, and space is at a 
premium. However, in the future issues 
we may be more fortunate. 


This Month’s Senior Test 


Typewrite the following letter in good 
form: 

The Collins Lumber Company, 265 Main 
Street, Chippewa Falls, Wis. Gentlemen: 
You will be glad to learn that our bid on 
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the erection work for the Stoddard Con- 
struction Co. has been successful. Our re- 
quirements this month are as follows: 50, 
6 in. White Cedar Poles; 500, 7 in. Red 
Cedar Poles; 150, 4 in. White Cedar Poles, 
all live peeled and graded in accordance 
with the standard specifications of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Assoc. You will 
please quote your lowest cash prices on all 
or any portion of the above you can supply 
promptly, naming figures f. o. b. point of 
shipment. We shall be pleased to hear 
from you at once. Yours truly. 

Arrange the following in bill form, using 
special columns for case number, pieces, 
articles, yards, price, and amount: Brown, 
Salter & Co., Albany, N. Y., bought of 
Thomas S. Dunn & Son, Chicago, IIl., on 
Jan. 4 Terms, net 60 days, 2 percent in 
ten days. 

Case 125, 5 pes. Velveteen 4214, 40, 40, 
46, 3814 at 25c. Case 156, 3 pes. Cordu- 
roy 36, 3814, 3914 at 66 2/3c; 5 pieces 
Brown Homespun 39, 38, 35, 41, 42 at 
83 1/3 cents, case 173; eight pieces, case 
160, English Flannel 32, 40, 39, 42, 41, 
45, 45, 46 at 34 cents; case 520, 8 pieces 
Storm Serge 40, 42, 42, 43, 39, 43, 41, 
391% at 40 cents. 


Junior Test 


The candidates for the Junior Test this 
month will send in the following lessons 
from Rational Typewriting: 

Sheet two, Lesson Seven 

Sheet four, Lesson Eight 

Sheet two, Lesson Ten 

Sheet one, Lesson Eleven 


Collection of Typewriting Exhibits 


The response to our invitation to send in 
copies of typewritten work which could 
be bound into exhibits has not been quite 
up to our expectations in the matter of 
quantity. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that to prepare an exhibit of this 
kind requires more time than to do any 
ordinary piece of typewritten work. But 
please do not think that the difference in 
time is great; the specimen need not be 
voluminous or formidable to display your 
typewriting ability. If you have developed 
the ability to set up a creditable document 
on the typewriter, just pick out something 
that will show your skill and turn it out. 


This will not take you long; an hour or 
two, and think what an honor you may 
win. To get a place in these exhibits for 
your copy will be quite an achievement for 
it will be sent all over the country. If 
you could be alongside us as we open the 
mail and see the great number of schools 
that are anxious to get these exhibits when 
they are complete, you would realize that 
it is worth trying for. Schools are already 
writing in asking to be placed on the wait- 
ing list. 


Specimens Received 


Specimens have been received from sev- 
eral persons in different parts of the coun- 
try. The best specimen came to us from 
Miss Mary N. Perkins, Mansfield High 
School, Mansfield, Mass., and consequently 
she wins first prize, a choice of Office 
Training for Stenographers or The Gregg 
Reporter. Miss Perkins submitted three 
specimens of her work and the least that 
can be said, about them is that they are 
perfect. She selected a title page of an 
accountant’s report, a chart showing the 
movement of copies of purchase orders, and 
a manufacturing statement. 

The second prize is awarded to Mrs. 
Florence Scott Van Gilder, Medford Com- 
mercial College, Medford, Ore., who sub- 
mitted a typewritten booklet of verse, 
neatly bound, and tastefully ornamented 
with borders on cover and pages. | Mrs. 
Van Gilder receives a copy of The Gregg 
Shorthand Dictionary. She evidently en- 
joys the work offered by the Gregg Writer 
for she sent in papers which qualified her 
for membership in the Order of Artistic 
Typists, and she stated also that she was 
at work on the transcription of Mr. Crum- 
ley’s notes. In addition to this Mrs. Van 
Gilder submitted her answers to the ex- 
amination set by the Board of Superinten- 
dents of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. No wonder she had to do some of 
her work in the “wee sma’ hours.” 

The third prize is awarded to Kameyo 
Okamoto, Metropolitan Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., who selected a chain of 
title, an annual statement, an invoice and 
a copy of a will. All were of a high order. 
He receives a copy of The Sign of the 
Four in Gregg Shorthand. 

Prizes were also awarded to the follow- 
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ing whose work showed considerable merit: 
Viola A. Roth, Coleman National Business 
College, Newark, N. J.; Helen Tompson 
and Florence Olson, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

We congratulate the winners of these 
prizes and the teachers under whom they 
were trained. 


Continue Contest 


We shall continue the contest this month 
in order that those who were pressed for 
time previously may have a chance to make 
up a specimen and send it in. Here is a 
chance to try your hand at some fine type- 
writing work and at the same time win a 
prize. No one is excluded from this con- 
test; just select your best work and send 
it along. The prizes will be the same as 
for November. 

And please send your specimen flat, not 
rolled or folded. 


Use of Typewriter Devices 


In the November issue we offered a 
copy of Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face 
written in shorthand to the three readers 
of this magazine who furnished us with the 
best answer to question three in the ex- 
amination set by the officials of the New 
York Board of Education. The question 
was as follows: 

State when and how the following parts 
of the typewriter are used: Back spacer, 
marginal release, tabular key, shift lock, 
and paper release lever. 

The winners are Charles S. Knapp, Ar- 
lington, N. J.; Bertha Levine, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Florence S. Van Gilder, Med- 
ford, Ore. 

The answers submitted by Mr. Knapp 
follow: 

Backspacer 
The backspacer is used when: 
1. The carriage jumps. 
2. ‘Too many spaces have been made. 
8. A letter or character is to be re- 
struck or another struck in its place. 
4. Underscoring a short word. 
5. A letter or character has been 
omitted. 

The backspacer is applied by depressing 
the key in the extreme upper left hand cor- 
ner of the keyboard once for every space. 
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Marginal release 

The marginal release is used when g 
letter or character is to be extended into 
either margin. 

The right marginal release is applied 
by depressing the lever at the right-hand 
corner of the carriage frame and pushing 
carriage on to space desired. 

The left marginal release is applied by 
pushing in the small shaft at the left of the 
machine in the frame and shoving carriage 
to desired space. 


Tabular key 

The tabular key is used when: 

1. Paragraphs are to be indented. 
2. Making columns and all tabular 
work, 

Apply the tabular key by depressing 
key in extreme upper right-hand corner 
of keyboard. 

Shift lock 

The shift lock is used when letters or 
characters are all to be written in large 
case or caps. 

It is applied by depressing the lock in 
the lower right-hand corner of the key- 
board first and the shift key directly under 
it. It is released by depressing the corre- 
sponding shift key in the lower left-hand 
corner of the keyboard. 

Paper release lever 
The paper release lever is used when: 
1. Paper is to be adjusted. 
2. Carbons are to be taken out. 

It is applied by depressing the third of 
the three levers on the right of the car- 
riage frame until paper is adjusted and 
then lifted up after. 


Test on Typewriter Mechanics 


E are in receipt of a test on the 
W mechanics of the typewriter which 

one of the schools in New York 
City gives to its students in the course of 
their typewriting instruction. The test is 
given orally and the student has to execute 
each direction without hesitation and with 
business-like precision. 

Demonstrate : 


1. Proper insertion and removal of paper. 
2. Proper return of carriage. 
3. The line-spacing device. 
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4. (a) The paper release; (b) adjusting pa- 
per to scale and making insertions or 
corrections. 

5. The marginal stops. 

6. The tabulator (explain in full if a decimal 


tabulator). 

7. The marginal release—when used. 

8. Proper use of shift-keys. Explain meth- 
od of alternating and show how hands 
are held. 

9, Cleaning the machine including type. 

10. Oiling the machine. Give four important 
rules for care of machine. 

ll. Putting on new ribbon. 


Q 
Free Typewriting 


It was an extraordinary notice. 
ELEEMOSYNARY TYPEWRITING INSTITUTION 

Anybody wishing typewriting done, but 
having no money to pay for same, will be 
accommodated in this office between the 
hours of 5 and 10 P. M. 

A young woman was tacking the sign on 
the office door when the man in a plaid 
suit stopped. 
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“Who is the public benefactor?’ he 
asked. 

“Me,” she said. “I thought I might as 
well advertise and save my employer's 
friends the trouble of hunting me up. They 
always have something for me to do. 
Even on days when I am so busy that I 
hardly have time to breathe they come in 
with rolls of manuscript and ask the mana- 
ger if I have time to copy it. Sometimes 
that makes the manager squirm. 

“*Are you quite busy, Miss Jones?’ he 
asks. ‘Quite,’ I say. Then the manager 
thinks. But he always gives in. ‘Oh, well,’ 
he says, ‘I guess that isn’t very important. 
Just let it go and copy this for Mr. ——.’ 
So I copy it, and Mr. ——— says, ‘Thanks, 
you are very kind.’ He never thinks of 
paying. It is the easiest way in the world 
to get typewriting done. I was afraid 
there might be a few men who had never 
heard of the scheme, so I have put this 
sign out for their benefit.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


Results of Transcribing Contest on Mr. Crumley’s Notes 


The Ten Best Transcripts—A Year's Sub- 

scription to the Gregg Writer. 

Harry V. Mercer, Louisville, Kentucky 

Estelle Mueller, Freeport, Illinois 

R. F. Keefe, Washington, D. C. 

Alpheus C. Todd, Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Louise Schwerdtmann, Behnke-Walker 
Business College, Portland, Oregon 

Lillian Schoof, Gregg School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Carita L. 
chusetts 

Clinton J. Little, Central Business Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Missouri 

L. O. Hepp, Behnke-Walker Business 
College, Portland, Oregon 

Francis B. Galvin, Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Cutler, Worcester, Massa- 


Teachers’ Special List—Copy of The Sign 
of the Four 
Frank C. Hemphill, Lamar Union High 
School, Lamar, Colorado 
George R. Sherwood, Charleston High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia 


T. L. Coultas, Lewiston High School, 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Honorable Mention—Schools 

Argentine High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas, G. C. Brink 

Wheeling High School, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Bertha E. Gabler 

Thornton Township High School, Har- 
vey, Illinois, Lena Shafer 

Gregg School, Chicago, Illinois, H. M. 
Munford 

Medford Commercial College, Medford, 
Oregon, Mrs. Florence Scott Van 
Gilder 

St. Augustine’s Academy, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, Brother Albert 

Behnke-Walker Business College, Port- 
land, Oregon, Immogene Warren 

Polo High School, Polo, Illinois, Ruth 
Harp 

Saint Margaret’s Academy, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, Sister Mary Carlotta 

Joseph High School, Joseph, Oregon, 
Jennie Shepherd 

Tracy High School, Tracy, Minnesota, 
May Cecelia Albright 
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Miss Tarr’s Transcript 





Man the Architect of His Fortune 


The statue of destiny seems to cast a huge shadow 
over the valley where many men live. Hundreds, through 
their infirmity of weakness, confine themselves in som- 
bre regions and wait and wail until fate, destiny, luck, 
comes their way. 


It is a crime to lose courage--to have our wings 
of hope and thought clipped. A wise man will refuse 
to go voluntarily down the path of grief and despair. 
Destiny cannot send a man anywhere. 


If man is in the wrong position in life, you will 
find, by looking carefully into the pages of his history 
that the fate, the destiny, the luck he claims for his 
defeat is nothing but his own wavering feebleness. Pre- 
destination exists in man's own mind--in his character. 


Take a pencil and mark down four periods in your 
life, say five years apart, and you will find your posi- 
tion in life will correspond closely, each pericd, with 
what you were thinking about at the time. 


There is an overpowering, silent force that is work- 
ing in you always, and sometimes it takes a cycle of five 
years to show a comparative improvement. 


Perhaps one of the best ways for you to discover who 
you are and what you are is to review, in your mind, the 
literature that you are inclined to read at the moment. 


Do you think for one instant that your body will be 
sent by destiny into some fat position, while your mind 
wallows in the sinkhole of society, in the dark corners 
of crime, in debauch, in despair? 


To keep up, you must look up. To be a success, you 
must be an optimist. Predestination, fate, luck, are the 
white flags of the white-livered army of quitters. 


To be satisfied with what you have, but not contented 
with yourself, until you have done all you can do toward 
getting more, is a good idea to keep in mind. 
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Franklin High School, Reisterstown, 
Maryland, Gertrude M. Michael 

Palmer High School, Palmer, Massa- 
chusetts, Georgietta MacIntire 

Morse High School, Bath, Maine, Flor- 
ence Walton 

Honorable Mention—Individuals 

Earl Whyte, Clarksburg High School, 

Clarksburg, West Virginia 


HE result of the transcribing contest 

on Mr. Crumley’s notes is both en- 

couraging and disappointing. It is 
encouraging because of the large number 
of transcripts received, and the fact that 
many of these papers were perfect so far 
as the shorthand side is concerned. It is 
disappointing because not a single paper 
was received suitable for reproduction pur- 
poses. This illustrates in a striking way 
the demand for the field of work which 
will be covered by the new O. A. T.—the 
Order of Artistic Typists—which is being 
developed in connection with the depart- 
ment of Typewriting and Office Training 
of the Gregg Writer. 

The causes which made it necessary to 
reject the different papers were varied— 
misspelled words, irregular margins, punc- 
tuation, general arrangement, are among 
the most prominent. Many papers were 
written with an uneven touch, or with so 
faint a ribbon that consideration for re- 
production is out of the question. A few 
were written with purple or blue ribbon— 
but only a few. Most of our readers re- 
membered that a black ribbon must be 
used if reproduction is to be considered. 

What we may term a lack of initiative 
was displayed by the fact that it did not 
occur to one of the hundreds of readers 
competing to supply a subject or a head- 
ing of any kind for the article! Of course, 
this was not stipulated in the directions, 
but it was a splendid chance to do a little 
more than was actually required, and we 
hoped that someone would see it. 

Of course, there were some splendid 
papers received, many of them with only 
a tiny flaw; but still there was not one 
which equaled the copy which we are 
reproducing—a copy made for this con- 
test by Miss Salome L. Tarr, of our New 
York offices. Miss Tarr is well known as 
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Roy C. Sasser, Columbus, Georgia 

William Isola, Calumet, Michigan 

Thelma Neely, Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Mary Etta Boyles, Quincy, Illinois 

W. W. Williams, Lockyear’s Business 
College, Evansville, Indiana 

Teresa V. Fackerell, Durango, Colorado 


a shorthand expert, but her ability on the 
typewriter is no less remarkable. We re- 
produce this transcript of Miss Tarr’s, 
though all employees of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company are barred from these con- 
tests, because we wish to give our readers 
an idea of our standards and to set a high 
mark for future contests. 

Special mention should be given to the 
many fine sets of papers received from 
schools. It is a difficult task for a student 
who has not completed his course in school 
to prepare a copy which will measure up 
to the standard of an expert, but we are 
sure that a student will reach this standard 
in some future contest. It will be a high 
honor indeed to be the first student to 
achieve this distinction, and it will be no 
less an honor to the teacher under whom he 
is trained. 

Many contestants, it is but fair to state, 
were necessarily handicapped by poor tools. 
A number of the letters accompanying the 
transcripts stated that the contestant real- 
ized that the result was not all that he 
would wish, but that he had done his best 
with the machine and the ribbon which he 
was compelled to use. We are satisfied that 
some of these people could have produced 
a perfect transcript if this handicap could 
have been removed. 

The next transcribing contest has been 
delayed on account of much other material 
which we have had to use in the December 
and January issues. The announcement and 
the promised plate of real reporting notes 
will appear in the February magazine. 


oO°o 


The Gregg Writer is a constant source 
of inspiration to me, and I find that read- 
ing and transcribing the articles contained 
therein is a great help in my daily work.— 
Anna H. Bridwell, Denver, Colo. 
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Some of the Mental Hazards of Business—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Some of the Mental Hazards of Business—Il 
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Some of the Mental Hazards of Business—II] 
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—From Office Appliances. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 77 Madison Ave., New York City, to whom 


all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by February 15, and | 
will be published in the March number. | 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- FX 


ceived on each question; twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published. 
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Shorthand as an Aid to Memory 


HEN you hear an unusual name, 

a new word, a clever story, or 

an interesting fact, have you ever 
thought, “Oh how I wish that I could re- 
member that!’ And has the thought ever 
been accompanied by a sickening convic- 
tion that you won't be able to recall it when 
you want it? Shall we tell you a secret? 
Write it in shorthand! On a card, on the 
margin of your newspaper, in the air if 
need be, but get it down! If possible 
write it several times, and above all think 
about what you are writing. 

It has been tried and it works, and more- 
over there is a reason why it works for 
shorthand characters are word pictures. 
Mark Twain who unfortunately was not a 
shorthand writer in writing of “How to 
Make Dates Stick” in Harper’s Magazine, 
says: 

Pictures are the thing. Pictures can make 
dates stick. They can make nearly anything 
stick—particularly if you make the pictures 
yourself. Indeed, that is the great point—make 
the pictures yourself. I know about this from 
experience, 

Then he goes on to tell the story of a 
difficulty he had in delivering a memorized 
lecture : 

Thirty years ago I was delivering a memo- 
rized lectures every night, and every night I 
had to help myself with a page of notes to 
keep from getting myself mixed. The notes 
consisted of beginnings of sentences, and were 
— in number, and they ran something like 

is: 

“In that region the weather— 

“At that time it was a custom—” 

“But in California one never heard—” 

Eleven of them. They initialed the brief 
divisions of the lecture and protected me 
against skipping. But they all looked about 
alike on the page; they formed no picture; I 
had them by heart, but I could never with 
certainty remember the order of their suc- 
cession; therefore I always had to keep those 


” 


notes by me and look at them every little 
while. Once I mislaid them; you will not be 
able to imagine the terrors of that evening. 
I now saw that I must invent some other pro- 
tection. So I got ten of the initial letters by 
heart in their proper order—I, A, B, and so 
on—and I went on the platform the next night 
with these marked in ink on my ten fingernails. 
But it didn’t answer. I kept track of the 
fingers for a while; then I lost it, and after 
that I was never quite sure which finger I had 
used last. I couldn’t lick off a letter after 
using it, for while that would have made suc- 
cess certain it would also have provoked too 
much curiosity. There was curiosity enough 
without that. To the audience I seemed more 
interested in my fingernails than I was in my 
subject; one or two persons asked me after- 
ward what was the matter with my hands. 


It was only when the picture scheme 
came to him that he was able to go to the 
lecture platform with a feeling of security. 

It was now that the idea of pictures occurred 
to me; then my troubles passed away. In two 
minutes I made six pictures with a pen, and 
they did the work of eleven catch-sentences, 
and did it perfectly. I threw the pictures away 
as soon as they were made, for I was sure I 
could shut my eyes and see them any time. 
That was a quarter of a century ago; the lec- 
ture vanished out of my head more than twenty 
years ago, but I could rewrite it from the 
pictures—for they remain. 


Now the shorthand writer has at his 
command the ability to mechanically, al- 
most instinctively, make a series of pic- 
tures from which he can reproduce at will 
a name, quotation, an idea or a speech. 

This is Mark Twain’s suggestion for 
preparing notes for a speech: 

I will give you a valuable hint. When a man 
is making a speech and you are to follow him 
don’t jot down notes to speak from, jot down 
pictures. It is awkward and embarrassing to 
have to keep referring to notes; and besides 
it breaks up your speech and makes it ragged 
and non-coherent; but you can tear up your 
pictures as soon as you have made them— 
they will stay fresh and strong in your mem- 
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ory in the order and sequence in which you 
scratched them down. And many will admire 
to see what a good memory you are furnished 
with, when perhaps your memory is not any 
better than mine. 


There is an old story of a man who 
went to Europe and made full notes of ev- 
erything he saw. His notebook, therefore, 
contained a detailed account of the trip, 
but unfortunately it fell overboard on the 
return voyage. Its unfortunate possessor 
is reported to have exclaimed, “There goes 
my education!” Had the notes been writ- 
ten in shorthand, clearly, forcibly, and in 
a not too detailed manner we wager that 
he would have remembered what was in 
that book! The moral is obvious! 


@ 


The Six Best Novels—Continued 

In the December Gregg Writer we pub- 
lished a list of the best novels selected by 
representative living novelists—both Eng- 
lish and American—in connection with an 
inquiry sent out by the New York Times. 
The list selected by our many readers was 
promised for this month. Here it is: 

The Scarlet Letter 
David Copperfield 
The Spy 

Vanity Fair 
Adam Bede 
Kenilworth 

The list suggested by William J. Locke, 
one of the foremost of modern English 
novelists, is an exclusively English list. 
It runs as follows: 

Tom Jones (Fielding) 

Tristram Shandy (Sterne) 

David Copperfield (Dickens) 

Henry Esmond (Thackeray) 

The Cloister and the Hearth (Reade) 

The Egoist (Meredith) 

I don’t know whether “Tristram Shandy” 
‘an be strictly called a novel. If the rules of 
your game cut it out, then I would replace it by 

Kenilworth (Scott), 
to my mind the most perfect of Seott’s novels. 

An interesting contrast is presented by 
Meredith Nicholson, who says a word in 
defense of American fiction. An attack on 
American fiction which was published in 
one of the current magazines aroused Mr. 
Meredith’s literary patriotism, and he sub- 
mits the following all-American entries: 

The Scarlet Letter 

Huckleberry Finn 

The Grandissimes 
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The Damnation of Theron Ware 
The Portrait of a Lady 
‘Tne Rise of Silas Lapham 


If the question arises over the claims of 
Henry James to a place on an American 
list, Mr. Nicholson would substitute Wil- 
liam Allen White’s A Certain Rich Man 
for The Portrait of a Lady. 

Don Marquis, whose daily column, The 
Sun Dial, in the New York Evening Sun 
is read eagerly by thousands, suggests a 
new problem which is not without its pos- 
sibilities. Instead of making lists of books 
which are greatest, he advises that we do 
away with literary shams and make a list 
of books that we have tried to read and 
couldn’t, or which we have forced ourselves 
through because they were recommended, 
but haven’t enjoyed. 

Picking out the six or ten or twenty greatest 
books in the English language, or in the world, 
is still one of the favorite pastimes of literary 
supplements and reviews. 

How many of us, if we were really honest, 
could make a list of great works that we have 
tried to enjoy and couldn’t rise to! 

We haye for our own part a greater sin than 
that on our conscience. There are a number of 
books that we habitually pretend we have read 
which we have never read at all. They are 
great books, we suppose. At least we've heard 
a lot about them and read a lot about them, 
and people who assume to know say they are 
great books. Some of them we have tried to 
read and couldn’t read, but we have pretended 
at one time or another to have read all of 
them. Here is our list of shame: 

Tom Jones. We have tried to read it four 
times and could never get five pages into it. 

THe Vicar or Waxkerietp. We have attempt- 
ed it at least six times and taken the count in 
the first round every time. 

Dante's Divine Comepy. We have been going 
against the Cary translation, which we hear 
is a good one, at least once a year for twenty 
years and we can’t get interested in it. Yet 
up to the present moment we have always pre- 
tended that we had read all of it and liked it. 

Don Quixore. We have read a little of it and 
know all the usual things that are said about 
it, and we even wrote some stuff about it one 
time, saying all the things that are usually said 
about it, for which we got $25, but we don’t 
really like it; it puts us to sleep; it seems long 
drawn out and clumsy to us. 

Boswetu’s Lire or Jonnson. We never read 
any of it. But we have pretended to, and have 
pretended at times to quote incidents from it 
and have got away with the incidents; from 
which we assume that perhaps many other peo- 
ple who pretend to have read it have not. 

We have always pretended that we were fa- 
miliar with Walt Whitman’s poetry, but as a 
matter of fact we never read anything through 
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excepting “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.” But we have taken part in many 
an interesting discussion of Walt Whitman, and 
nobody seemed to get wise to the fact that we 
didn’t know what we were talking about. We 
always pretend when we are cornered that we 
have read Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; it’s odd 
how far you can go with most people by having 
looked at a bit of this and a snatch of that. 

And it’s odd how many people will force you 
into these little literary lies by their attitude; 
the people that force you into them are al- 
ways the people you can pull a bluff on and 
get away with it. 

This discussion will be continued in the 
February magazine. 


ie) 


Keeping Shorthand Notebooks on File 


10. Is it necessary for a stenographer to 
keep shorthand notebooks after they have been 
filled? What use, if any, is ever made of 
these notebooks? 

This is a question in which the experi- 
ence of others is the only true measuring 
rod. We certainly appreciate the fact that 
our readers never fail to respond when an 
opportunity of this kind is offered them. 
The letters that help most to keep us in 
touch with conditions of stenographic work 
in different offices and in different parts 
of the country are those which are frankly 
biographical. Of course, you may omit 
names and details by which the incidents 
can be easily identified, and we will al- 
ways withhold your name if you desire. 
We should like to have more of these per- 
sonal problems, and the space in this de- 
partment gives you an opportunity for a 
real professional service if you will only 
pass on your problems and their solutions 
to others. 

Miss Edith Mook, of Denver, Colorado, 
is a young woman on whose work we have 
often commented favorably. She is a busy 
stenographer, but she always hastens to 
write us when a question is suggested 
which has a parallel in her varied and suc- 
cessful experience. On the problem of 
notebook filing, she writes us interestingly 
and to the point. She tells of two definite 
eases in which her shorthand notes and her 
ability to locate them promptly were of 
great service to her employer. 

In most offices I believe it is considered im- 
portant to keep the old notebooks at least for 


a certain length of time, usually a_ term of 
years. They may be needed for reference in 


case a copy of a letter or document is lost 
from the files, mislaid, or for some other reason 
is unavailable. 

A few years ago I was, during an extended 
absence of the attorney who was at the head 
of our work and by whom I was employed, 
transferred temporarily to another office. On 
my employer’s return several months later, a 
grave question arose in regard to the contents 
of a letter which had been dictated to me in 
his absence by one of his subordinates. It was 
a matter which greatly involved my employer’s 
interests and the subordinate referred to had 
kept his own files and, on being transferred to 
another city, had carried them with him. The 
fact that I had kept my notebooks and could 
easily find the letter and read it to the man 
in charge, who had a perfect right to know 
its contents, was of material assistance to him. 
A happening of this kind is a common occur- 
rence in many offices. 

In case of testimony or court arguments it 
is very wise to keep the notes. At one time a 
court stenographer of well-known ability was 
chosen to take an argument in a case connected 
with the office where I was employed, it being 
necessary that someone should do the work 
who could be agreed upon by both sides. For 
reasons of his own my employer, who was to 
make the argument for his client, desired that 
I also should take the argument, which I did. 
The second day of the trial something occurred 
to prevent the court stenographer from attend- 
ing and he was obliged to send a substitute. 
It later developed that this substitute was not 
so competent as could have been desired, and 
when he turned in his transcript there appeared 
to be many things wrong with it. While I 
had not been required to transcribe the argu- 
ment as a whole at the time it was taken, under 
the circumstances which arose, I was called 
upon to produce my notes, to make a transcript 
of certain portions of the argument which were 
in question and to verify others from the notes 
I had, which I am pleased to say seemed to 
adjust matters to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

I would not think of destroying a notebook 
until such time as it becomes practically cer- 
tain that the old notes can be of no further use, 
and this is a question usually for those higher 
up than the stenographer to determine. In 
this connection, it is an excellent idea to place 
upon the outside of the notebook the date when 
it is started and the date to which the notes 
run, as well as to place the date each morning 
at the beginning of the day’s work. These nota- 
tions take but a few minutes and enable one 
to find quickly any particular notes which may 
be wanted. 


Miss Neta Belle Fuller, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is another stenographer who believes 
in keeping notebooks on file. She tells 
how to index them and cites a case in which 
her shorthand notes helped out in a crisis. 


I believe it is wise to keep shorthand note- 
books for at least a year after each has been 
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filled. Notebooks, neatly dated and indexed 
(that is, with a list of correspondents’ names 
and number of page containing letter) and 
carefully filed do not occupy much desk space. 

To enter each name in the index immediately 
after a letter is transcribed requires very little 
of the stenographer’s time. 

My experience has led me to believe that 
this is one of the stenographer’s duties; because, 
if a special letter has been. detached from the 
correspondence, and lost or misplaced in the 
files, the stenographer who transcribed that 
letter can resort to his notes, rewrite it, and 
save valuable time and much trouble. 

Let me cite one instance briefly. An import- 
ant communication was lost in the mail. The 
one to whom it was directed was anxiously 
waiting. My manager requested the carbon 
copy, which had been wrongly filed and un- 
obtainable. I referred to my notes, prepared 
a duplicate, and thus the problem was quickly 
solved. 

These occurrences are not numerous, but I 
believe they are of sufficient importance to 
more than balance the time demanded for the 
indexing and filing of the notebooks. 


Miss Carita L. Cutler, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, advises that the notebooks be 
kept for emergency cases, though she limits 
the time to six months. This time limita- 
tion undoubtedly differs with office condi- 
tions and with the line of business. In our 
own offices, six months would not be suf- 
ficient. Miss Cutler writes: 


When I first came to this office it was the 
custom to keep the books several years back, 
but now they are preserved not longer than 
six months. 

One may not need to refer to them at all, 
but if the necessity does arise, one wants them. 
Twice it has been necessary for me to hunt in 
my books for important letters, the carbon 
copies of which have been misplaced in the 
files. My advice is to keep them for a little 
while any way. They will not take up much 
room and you will be on the safe side. 

It is well to date the books .on the front 
cover, as this saves time in looking for the 
letters. 


Mr. Charles F. Gunther, Bonne Terre, 
Missouri, a railroad stenographer, keeps 
all of his old notebooks, and has found use 
for them in past emergencies. 


In some lines of work it is not necessary 
for the stenographer to file away the used note- 
books; but in other lines of work it is a good 
practice to do so. I am stenographer to the 
auditor of the M. R. & B. T. Ry., and as such 
I have considerable stenographic work to do; 
I find that in several instances it has paid 
me to file away all my old notebooks, because 
no matter how good a filing system one may 
have, a letter will occasionally become lost, but 
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it is seldom that both the carbon copy and the 
shorthand notes will both be lost. 


Of course, old notebooks are needed only 
in emergencies, but, as we have frequently 
pointed out, the stenographer who meets 
the emergency is the stenographer who 
wins. 

@)} 
(a 


Prices for Public Stenographic Work 


11. Will you kindly publish a public stenog- 
rapher’s price list? I saw one in the Gregg 
Writer several years ago, but am unable to 
secure a copy of this issue. 


Several months ago in this department 
we published a discussion on the general 
subject of public stenography. In that 
discussion we quoted at length from a suc- 
cessful public stenographer, Miss Daisy 
Aldridge, Bowling Green, Kentucky. Miss 
Aldridge’s comments have been copied in 
several of the professional magazines, and 
the young lady writes that she has received 
letters from all over the country about her 
work. The question which is most fre- 
quently asked is what to charge for work 
of this kind. Miss Aldridge has kindly 
furnished us with the price list which fol- 
lows: 

The regular price for addressing envelopes on 
the typewriter from straight lists, where every 
name is taken and no picking out is done by 
the operator, is $3 per thousand, except in 
quantities of 50,000 and over, when the price 
is $2.50 per thousand. Where some searching 
for the names is made, picking out certain pro- 
fessions or something like that, the price runs 
up to $3.50 to $4 per thousand, 

Handwriting is usually $1.00 to $1.50 per 
thousand. 

Typewriting is 5 cents per folio; this means 
5 cents per 100 words. For convenience, 4 
regular charge is made of 10 cents per letter 
page, containing 200 words, and 15 cents per 
legal page, containing 300 words. 

The regular sheet is 8xl0¥% inches or 
81x11. The margins must be adjusted on the 
machine to overcome the larger amount of writ- 
ing surface on the latter size. 

Legal pages are started 214, inches from the 
top, with left-hand margin of half to three- 
quarters of an inch. This wide margin at the 
top of sheet is to accommodate the lap over 
of the cover that is placed on documents for 
protection. They are called manuscript covers 
and are 81x15 inches. 

These prices are for regular spacing. For 
single spacing all prices must be doubled, as 
twice the amount then can be put on a page. 
For triple spacing, which is half again as wide 
as the regular spacing, a reduction of one- 
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third is made in the price, about, say, 8 cents 
for a letter sheet and 12 cents or 11 cents for 
a legal. 

Figure work is charged for at the rate of 
one and one-half. Thus a letter page would be 
15 cents instead of 10 cents. 

Carbon copies are charged for at the rate 
of 5 cents each. For instance, three copies of 
a document are ordered of legal papers. The 
price would be 25 cents a page for as many 
pages as the work amounted to; 20 cents a page, 
letter size. Ten copies on very thin paper are 
about the most that can be done satisfactorily. 

If the work has a great deal of open space, 
and the page is not solidly filled, the work 
can be done for 12 cents and 3 cents for carbon 
copies. Work that is technical or poor copy, 
that is badly written or difficult to copy, must 
be charged for by the hour from 50 to 75 cents. 

The customer seldom furnishes the paper 
except when his personal letterheads are used. 
The operator supplies everything—paper, car- 
bon, cover, fasteners, clips, envelopes, rubber 
bands, machine, even her own brains, when 
called upon to help out. 


The October, 1914, issue of Remington 
Notes published the following schedule: 


For reporting proceedings, dictation and 
transcription, per folio of ten lines; original 
copy 25 cents, carbons 5 cents each. 

For letters taken in shorthand and tran- 
scribed on the machine, per folio of ten lines; 
original copy 20 cents, carbons 5 cents each. 

For dictation direct on the machine, per folio 
of ten lines; original copy 20 cents, carbon 5 
cents each. 

For straight copying work, per folio of ten 
lines; original and one carbon, 8 cents (5 cents 
for original and 3 cents for carbon); ad- 
ditional carbons, 3 cents per folio each. 

Statistical and tabular work is charged for at 
double rates, and sometimes at more than 
double, if particularly complicated, or if par- 
ticular care must be exercised. 

By the hour, the rate is $1.50. 

For attendance at court or other proceed- 
ings, where no dictation has been taken, at the 
rate of $10.00 per day, or $5.00 per half day. 


OQ 
Referred for Answer 


15. Will you please discuss fully a good 
method for handling letters which have just 
been written, and which one wishes to keep 
for reference in case a reply is not received, 
or in the case of further correspondence in 
regard to the same matter? 

After a letter is written I keep it in a wire 
letter tray on my desk, so that it will be brought 
to my attention in case I receive no reply. This 
method is not very satisfactory, as the tray is 
always full of papers, and I am unable to get 
them into any kind of order. 

16. In certain government examinations a test 
is given in copying an article in shorthand with- 


out having it dictated. What method of writ- 
ing shorthand is recommended for this work? 
One way is to read part of the article and then 
to write it, but I find that I can write much faster 
by keeping my eyes on the print. The only 
trouble with this method is that the notes have 
a tendency to spread out. In what way can 
the most speed be obtained, and how fast ought 
it be written if the writer can take 120 words 
a minute on dictated matter? 

17. In a recent issue of the Gregg Writer 
I saw the subject discussed as to whether a 
position with good pay and plenty of spare 
time or the reverse was the best for an ambi- 
tious stenographer to hold. The discussion of 
a plan for outside study impressed me very 
much, The position I hold gives me a great 
deal of time in which I could study, and I would 
like to have someone who has tried it, to out- 
line a plan for study. I have no one to dictate 
to me, and my work would all have to be done 
alone. 


oO?o 
On Effortless Acquisition 


OME students have the attitude that 
if they select a good school they 
will be able to acquire the necessary 

knowledge and skill from the teacher in 
the classroom by a process of absorption. 
They think that their presence in the class 
is all that is required—the teacher will do 
the rest. A story which has been going 
the rounds recently illustrates the impos- 
sibility of appropriating anything of value 
without considerable effort. 

The story goes that a visitor was going 
through a railroad yard where heavy con- 
struction work was going on. A pile of 
two-ton iron girders attracted his attention. 
On one of them in large letters was chalked 
this alluring suggestion: “Take one.” 


oOo 
The Put-It-Offs 


My friend, have you heard of the town of 
Yawn, 

On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blooms the waitawhile flower fair, 
Where the sometimeorother scents the air, 

And the soft goeasies grow? 

It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 

In the province of Letterslide, 

That tired feeling is native there, 
It’s the home of the listless I dontcare, 

Where the Putitoffs abide. 

—American Journal of Education. 
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A Series of Specially Selected Business Letters—V 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Come Reporter 
and His Work. 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con- 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 VW. Washington Street, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Process of Reporting—IX 


facture, assembly and _  distribu- 
tion. 
Process of Manufacture 


Tits reporting process is one of manu- 


If in taking dictation we find it neces- 
sary to write an outline for a new word 
that outline in its production must go 
through all the processes involved in the 
manufacture of any kind of device. The 
outline must be made according to plans 
and specifications. If any part of the 
plans and specifications is not complied 
with, the product will be defective, un- 
satisfactory and troublesome. Just as cer- 
tain individuals are placed in charge of 
the different departments in a plant so 
certain processes of the brain have the 
duty of certain performances allotted to 
them. If the heads of the departments are 
not competent, no matter how competent 
the head of the whole organization may 
be, the product of the institution will not 
be up to standard. In shorthand no matter 
how much you may know about the politi- 
cal development of Africa, if you can’t pro- 
duce an outline in accordance with the 
rules and principles of the system you are 
lacking in a most essential element. 


Speed Required in Manufacture 


A difficulty encountered in shorthand 
writing that is not met in every line of 
manufacture is that the product must be 
produced with the greatest celerity and 
minutest precision. This demand of short- 
hand writing that a thing must be done 
both accurately and instantly is one of its 
chief values as a mind developer. So each 
portion of the mind must be trained to 
turn out a uniform product, and even 
though it has not been called into action 
for days and weeks it must be ready to 
respond instantly. 


Value of Assembly Plant 


Now it would be a great burden on the 
mind as it would be on the manufacturing 
plant to have to fill all orders on the spur 
of the moment. Therefore in both kinds 
of work assembly stations or certain por- 
tions of the brain are used to store ma- 
terial applicable to the usual line of 
orders given. The plant or the mind ad- 
justs its usual production to the supplying 
of the assembly plant, and its unusual pro- 
duction to the supplying of special orders. 
The plant that neglects this feature or 
assembly is not on an equal footing with 
the plant that emphasizes it. What the 
manufacturing plant calls assembly sta- 
tions, shorthand writers call vocabularies. 
During otherwise idle hours the forces of 
the mind adapted to the production of 
initial shorthand characters busy them- 
selves in the storing of a vocabulary. So 
the action of different brain cells is not 
one of worry and inefficiency because of 
excessive detail with which the cells are 
perfectly familiar but rather one of ex- 
treme sensitiveness and instant response. 
The forms for frequently given orders are 
made up in anticipation of early use and 
sent to the store house, and with vigor and 
readiness the special orders can be and 
are accurately filled direct from the differ- 
ent departments interested. 

‘ This matter of providing a store house 
for the ordinary vocabulary explains the 
action of the mind and accounts for its 
ability to instantaneously produce a large 
number of forms. The stenographers who 
depend upon the inspiration of the occa- 
sion or who through a lack of appreciation 
of its importance do not obtain a large 
shorthand vocabulary are bound to be 
mediocre stenographers. If the stenogra- 
pher adjusts himself to the vocabulary of 
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Personal Injury Case—IV 
(For key, see page 282.) 
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a particular line of work to the exclusion 
of every other line he will certainly be 
handicapped if he is unexpectedly called 
upon to make a change of position. The 
memory is our store house and when prop- 
erly used will pay large returns or at least 
as large returns as any other mind faculty. 


The Process of Distribution 


The distribution of shorthand outlines 
presents a handicap under which many 
stenographers labor. The chief dispatcher 
must instantly know whether the order can 
be filled from the store house or whether 
it is a special order that must be built at 
the factories according to plans and speci- 
fications. ‘These special orders in short- 
hand are the words for which we have not 
a visualized shorthand form. If the chief 
dispatcher sends an order that can be filled 
in the store house to the plant for special 
production then this unnecessary delay will 
account for a considerable percentage of 
the inefficiency of the writer. It is like a 
store keeper not knowing his stock. If the 
chief dispatcher on the other hand sends 
an order to the store house which cannot 
be filled there it involves a delay in return- 
ing the order and having it sent to the 
factory which is as inefficient as the first 
process mentioned. Hence the position of 
superintendent of the plant or the element 
which properly directs mental activity is of 
extreme importance. 


The Routing of an Order 


The routing of the order is no less im- 
portant. If the orders are filled individu- 
ally it is wasting about as much time as a 
railroad would waste if it sent one car at 
a time from one station to another. Hence 
the shorthand forms must be routed in 
groups which will bring about the greatest 
efficiency at the point of use. 

It is a more efficient process to have 
words or phrases fall from the point of the 
pen so grouped as to have special reading 
virtue because of their grouping than to 
have the words come at measured intervals. 
Where the action of the mind is with refer- 
ence to words as units the interval between 
the adjustment of the mind to the different 
units of activity represents lost motion. In 


a highly developed and responsive manu- 
facturing organization every possible ele- 
ment of lost motion is eliminated. This 
must be so in shorthand because skill in 
execution represents a large part of one’s 
ability to do reporting work. 


Opportunity for Education 


A greater opportunity for education is 
offered to the person who handles orders in 
the assembly plan. The groups of thought 
passing through his mind leave an impres- 
sion of their worth. When mere words pass 
through the mind, the opportunity for 
education is exceedingly limited because the 
unrelated words convey no information to 
the mind. Whether or not we really re- 
member a thing depends in part on the 
number of ways it impresses itself upon 
us. If we are able to receive impressions 
of the thing we desire to remember through 
three of the senses, our chances of remem- 
bering that thing are better than if we 
receive the impression through only one 
sense. To illustrate, if we are able to see 
something in print, if we are able to see 
it in longhand writing, in shorthand writ- 
ing, if we hear the thing said by others and 
by ourselves, there are five channels of 
impression through two of the senses. If it 
were a thing which might arouse the sense 
of smell or taste, this would afford possible 
additional channels of impression. 


Mastery of all Speed Elements Necessary 


Some stenographers wonder why they 
have not high speed when perhaps they are 
very skillful in the use of twenty-one out 
of the fifty elements of facile writing. If 
a manufacturing plant were to turn out a 
machine in fifty parts and if only one of 
these parts should prove defective the 
whole machine would be unsatisfactory and 
fall short of the result claimed for it. The 
same is largely true of shorthand writing. 
We cannot afford to spend all our time in 
the mastery of a few facile writing princi- 
ples, and through the neglect of other facile 
writing principles equally important nega- 
tive our entire effort. There must be 
efficient manufacture, ready assembly and 
prompt distribution of information in order 
to produce accurate and timely shorthand 
forms on the paper. 
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Key to Reporting Plate 


(). Did they pay you anything besides your 


salary? A. No, 
(). Did they pay your doctor bill? 
nurse just went over to see the doctor. 


(). You were not paid anything at all, were 


you? A. How? 


(). You were not paid anything at all? A, 


Paid my wages. 
q). Your wages while you were off? A. 
only off a couple of days, I think. 


CLARA M. RUBY 


Called as a witness on behalf of the defendant, 
having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


DIRECT 
q). What is your name? 
q). Where do you live? A. 
(). What is your business or 


KXAMINATION 
1125 Pine St. 
Mandel Brothers. 


(). How long have you occupied that 
tion? A. Kleven years to-day. 


posi 


q). Do you know the plaintif? in this case? 


A. I have known her all of this time. 
Q. How long did she work for you? 
was there from the time I 

day of the accident. 
q). Until the day of the accident? <A. Yes. 
(). During the time that she was there did 
you know her pretty well? A. Very well. 
QQ). Did you know anything about her condi- 


GREGG 


A. The 


I was 


A. Clara M. Ruby. 


profession ? 
A. I have charge of the alteration section for 


A. She 
was there until the 


WRITER 


tion of health? Did you have any talk with her 
with reference to that? A. The same as I do 
with all of my help. 

Q. You come in contact with 
closely do you not? A. I do. 

Q. Now at any time during the time that 
plaintiff worked there do you know whether or 
not she had any falls or was laid up at any 
time as the result of any accident? A. She hurt 
her ankle on the street one day. 

(). How long was she off on that account? 
A. I couldn’t tell you the exact time. 

(). Approximately, if you can. A. I think 
a few days. 

Q. Did you pay any attention to the exact 
time? <A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

q). After that did she have any complaints 
of any kind to make with reference to her 
health? <A. Not to me. 

q. At the time she worked there what was 
she doing? <A. She was a seamstress. 

(). Where was her position on the floor with 
reference to the stairway? <A. At this time she 
sat at the foot of the stairway. 

Q. How far away from the stairway would 
you say? A. She was alternately at either side 
of the table, whichever was necessary for the 
work. 

@. Did she use the stairway up 
there frequently? A. Yes, sir. 

(). About how many people used that stair- 
way up and down at that time? A. It varied 
with the season, from a hundred to two hundred 
people and over. 


them very 


and down 


oOo 
The Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Federation 


(Continued from page 231.) 


quently many attended one or more ses- 
sions who were engaged in teaching only 
the subjects allied to shorthand. The ab- 
sence of reactionary debates and irrelevant 
discussions was, of course, noted by every- 
one present. Every minute was devoted to 
the reading of helpful papers and their 
analysis. ‘The program was highly in- 
structive, suggestive and inspirational, and 
dealt with classroom problems, courses of 
study, importance of English, efficiency in 
typewriting, demonstration of teaching 
methods, institute work, ete. 

The winners in the Gregg Teachers’ 
Medal Contest are as follows: Gold Medal, 
Gertrude Beers, Nebraska School of Busi- 


ness, Lineoln, Nebr.; Silver Medal, Bert 
Leach, Muskegon Commercial College, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Bronze Medal, Roland 
J. Kehoe, Gregg School, Chicago, Il. 

The successful candidates for Gregg 
Shorthand Federation Teachers’ and 
speed certificates and medals will be an- 
nounced in the February magazine, in 
which the full report of the convention 
will appear, with comments on the various 
features. This is but a brief notice written 
while the convention is adjourning and 
the presses are waiting for the January 
Gregg Writer. 

Water E. INGERSOLL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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is to give it away"? 


‘The best way to keep your education 
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While the Whistle Blew—III 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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While the Whistle Blew—IV 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A Fallacious Proverb 


Andrew McIntosh was a carpenter in a little 
Missouri town. He was universally known as 
a splendid workman, skillful and careful. He 
did all his* work thoroughly; he overlooked no 
details; his charges were moderate; yet, though 
he had been actively at work for more than 
thirty years, he was” still poor. Somehow 
“Andy” never got ahead. 

“The trouble with Andy is,” said a wise old 
man in the town, “that he insists on doing™ 
everything himself. If Andy and a lot of his 
men are putting up a house a mile or two from 
the station and run out™ of nails, Andy will 
knock off work himself and walk down to the 
hardware store after a keg, or, if he does not do 
it™ himself, he will send his best carpenter 
down after it. While he is gone, not only is 
he losing the work of his best man,™ but all 
the others are working without the supervision 
of a boss.” 

“When I was a boy our next-door neighbor 
was the proprietor of'® a grocery store. It 
was the largest grocery store in town and re- 
quired the services of three delivery wagons. 

“The grocer was one of the*® old-fashioned 
brand of merchants. Above everything else 
he was careful and thrifty. Perhaps the most 
striking example of his thrift was the fact 
that” he kept the horses which drew his de- 
livery wagons in his own barns and took every 
bit of care of them himself. 

“I remember well*” how my old mother used 
to point him out to me as an example for 
ambitious young men. 

“Look at him,’ she would say, as," gazing 
through the window in the early morning, we saw 
him going down to his. barn in his dirty overalls, 
‘there is a model of thrift and economy which 
I hope you will follow. There’s no doubt 
about that man’s growing rich. Just watch him, 
my son, and you'll see.” 

“I went away to school, and when I came back 
I noticed one morning that the grocer who had 
lived next door to us did* not come out as 
usual to take care of his horses. I asked 
mother what was the matter. 

“‘Oh, he has moved away,’ she said.** ‘In 
fact, about a year ago he failed in business. A 
young competitor, who started five years ago, 
drove him out of business after getting’ away 
all his trade.’ 

““But I thought he was so thrifty and eco- 
nomical that he was sure to succeed.’ 

“‘So did I,’ said mother. 

“I® looked it up carefully with the idea of 
finding out why the man who took care of his 
own delivery horses had been overcome by“ a 
young competitor. In the first place, I dis- 
covered that the young man hired a cheap boy 
to curry and feed his delivery horses, while“ 
he put in his own time in making plans for the 
extension of his business. The result was that 
while the thrifty grocer of the old school 
was saving $8 a week the younger and more 


progressive man was getting his trade away 
from him, until finally the care of the three 
horses was practically all there was left for him 
to do.” 

The proprietor of a big machine shop went 
out one day to™ make a trip of inspection 
through his plant. When he came into the big 
room where fifty men were at work on drill 
presses the’ foreman came forward with a 
smile on his face. It was evident that he had 
done something he was proud of. He met the 
owner™ of the business at the door and escorted 
him back to one of the big machines. 

“There,” said the foreman, proudly, “when I 
came down™ this morning that machine was 
all balled up. It wouldn’t work at all. I just 
took off my coat and found out what was 
the’ matter with it. Then I went over and 
got the necessary tools to fix it. Then I came 
back, and because I wanted the work™ done 
right I did it myself. I did every bit of work 
on it myself, and inside of three hours I had 
it running in™ good shape again.” Then he 
paused for applause. He didn’t get it. The 
owner of the business was utterly disgusted. 
He didn’t put it as™ strongly as he felt, but 
he made his meaning clear. 

“You did all that with your own hands, did 
you?” said the owner. 

“Every bit™ of it,” said the foreman. 

“Well, then, you’re a bigger fool than I 
thought you were. You were hired to see 
that the fifty men™ in this room did their 
work promptly and properly. As a foreman 
you are paid $30 a week. We have a lot of 
machinists” who would have done that repair 
work at least as well as you did it. But you 
tinkered around that machine for three hours 
and®™ let your department run itself. If that’s 
your idea of a foreman’s proper work you had 
better be looking for another job.” 

“My success,” says™ Andrew Carnegie, “was 
due to the fact that I was smart enough to get 
smarter men than I am to work for me.” 

As a*® matter of fact, the old proverb is 
entirely outworn. When, under old conditions, 
each man did practically everything for him- 
self, it contained perhaps a half*’-truth. Under 
modern conditions it is more than three- 
quarters misleading and false. Since business 
on a larger scale became so largely a matter 
of good organization, the man who attempts 
to do everything, or many things, himself is 
little better than a fool. Few things need re- 
vision and making®® over more than the vast 
majority of the time-honored proverbs which 
are still often held up to young men as guides 
to success. 

“If’* you want a thing done well, do it 
yourself,” is obsolete, unless indeed the work 
is one which is the most important to your 
interests." The modern business man more 
nearly expresses the truth when he revises the 
old proverb to read, “Do nothing yourself 
which you can hire somebody” else to do as 
well.” 
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The time of the man at the head of every 
business is, or ought to be, more valuable than 
that” of any of his employes, or of anybody 
connected with the business. He is, therefore, 
says the modern business man, not thrifty and 
economical, but”® absolutely extravagant and 
wasteful, if he spends his time in doing any- 
thing but the highest and most valuable work. 

“Executive ability,” says the president of” 
a great manufacturing company, “consists not 
so much in the ability to do things as knowing 
how to make other men do them. How 
often" do I see a man whose time is worth, 
or ought to be worth in the position he oc- 
cupies, $100 a day doing things" which a 
stenographer or bookkeeper could be hired to 
do better for $15 a week. He may think he is 
showing great thrift, but" in the eyes of smart 
business men he is proving that he is not fit 
to be in a position of importance. 

“To conduct a®” great business successfully, 
one of the first and most important requisites 
is the ability to select competent assistants. 
Once selected, the modern business man puts” 
the responsibility on their shoulders and lets 
them work out their own salvation under his 
watchful eye. He cares little or nothing for 
methods. What*® he looks for is results. 

Let every young man get out of his head 
the false notion that if he wants a thing well 
done” he must do it himself. (1280) 


Q 


Gradatim 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies,” 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward® God-— 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under feet;* 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.” 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 
When the morning calls us to life and light, 
But our hearts grow weary, and, ere the™ 

night 

Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on™ 
wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 
While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for men— 
We'® may borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and 

pray, 

But our feet must rise, or we fall’ again. 
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Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams de part, and the vision falls, 
And* the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise™ 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by 

round. (267) 


—J. G. Holland. 


Oo 


How to Make Work Efficient 


The secret of good work is largely a matter 
of individual concentration, relieved by a say- 
ing variety. The best executives to-day are 
those who permit” themselves the necessary 
luxury of frequent change in employment. The 
most progressive factory managements are ex- 
perimenting with the possibility of varying the 
task of the” individual worker sufficiently to 
cultivate his keener interest, as well as his in- 
dustry and cumulative efficiency. Sensible of- 
fice managers encourage diversity of employ- 
ment for their” help. Throughout each new 
development the leaven of service is slowly 
working. 

Yet the strain may be lessened for employer 
as well as for employee™ by the conscious ef- 
fort to find joy in the task. In fact, it is 
this effort to dignify and.ennoble labor, whether 
of brain or™ hand, which is the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the newer spirit of busi- 
ness—a spirit which is creating character as 
well as material wealth, because” it believes 
that both are necessary to permanent suc- 
cess. (159)—From Office Appliances. 


e 


A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters—IV 


Mr. James J. Welsh, 
Flint, Michigan. 
Dear Sir: 

Our draft of March 8 has been returned to 
us by your bank with a notation on the back 
that the amount is* incorrect. As we find 
that it agrees with the account as it appears 
on our books, we ask that you kindly explain 
to us wherein™ the difference lies. 

Yours truly, (55) 





Mr. Peter W. Curtis, 
Canton, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

We are sending you a copy of your invoice 
of April 18 for $76.32 in order that we* may 
have your check as to its correctness. Our 
accounts show the amount as unpaid. 

If there is any error here please let us 
know,” and we will gladly correct it. 

Yours very truly, (59) 
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Mr. Alfred Hughes, 

Saginaw, Michigan. 
Dear Sir: 

Two heads working together often produce 
very great results. 

The knowledge you have gained from ex- 

rience in your business has an established 
value;® the knowledge gained from my eighteen 
years’ experience in planning, writing, and exe- 
cuting form letters would be valuable to you. 

The two combined would be™ sure to pro- 
duce greater results in your mail campaign. 

Read the inclosed booklet, make an appoint- 
ment, and let us talk it over. 

Yours very truly, (75) 


Mr. Jerome I. Ryan, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dear Sir: 

On the receipt of your letter of May 2, we 
are writing our factory again to-day, urging 
them to do all in their® power to ship at an 
earlier date than the 28th. We hardly believe 
they can better this promise, but if we receive 
any information” of importance we will let you 
know. 

Yours very truly, (60) 


Mr. William K. Duffy, 
Rockford, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

We regret to inform you that your claim 
for $19.45 for damage on goods delivered May 2 
has not® been allowed. 

It appears that the shipment left our house 
in good condition and was delivered in good 
condition, so that if it is damaged” the re- 
sponsibility does not lie with us. 

We trust you may be able to locate the 
responsibility. 

Yours very truly, (70) 
Mr. R. K. Singer, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

Unfortunately our advertising appropriation 
does not cover such publications as “The Spec- 
tator,” and in consequence we could not consider 
your offer. We thank*® you very much for 
bringing your offer before us, and we assure 
you if at any time in the future we decide to 
use publications” in your class, we shall be 
pleased to give “The Spectator” our consid- 
eration. 





Very truly yours, (66) 


© 


Exercise 


Emmy brought in an armful of wood for the 
fire. “My dear,” said her husband, “you 
shouldn’t do that.” 

She lifted the heavy case of* berries to the 
table and sat down to look them over. 

“I'd help you if I wasn’t waiting for Bates 
to come over and look” at the new filly.” 

The grocer’s boy deposited a dollar’s worth 
of sugar on the floor and Emmy took it up 


and put it in® the sugar pail on the lower 
pantry shelf. 

“You really shouldn’t,” said her husband. 

Finally she lugged the iron preserve kettle 
to the sink for™ the last time and went out 
for another pail of water. 

“I hate to see you lift so, Emmy. My, how 
many glasses have you™ got? It’s my favor- 
ite jam. I'll get you a case of cherries to- 
morrow.” 

Emmy went on getting up a hearty supper. 

“Seems as if you™ didn’t eat much,” com- 
mented her husband. “Don’t you want to walk 
down with me to-night while I finish that rub- 
ber with Stetson? The exercise will’® do you 
good.” (178) 

—Gertrude Russell Lewis, 
in The Craftsman, 


Q 


The Test of a People’s True Greatness 


Viscount Bryce’s comments on the book by 
General von Bernhardi, “Germany and the Next 
War,” are most enlightening and admirable. 
One of the statements of” the book is, “The 
end-all and be-all of a State is power, and he 
who is not man enough to look this truth” in 
the face should not meddle with politics.” In 
commenting upon this, Viscount Bryce says: 
“It is only vulgar minds that mistake bigness 
for greatness; for greatness is of the soul, 
not of the body. In the judgment which his- 
tory will hereafter pass on the forty centuries 
of recorded progress™ toward civilization that 
now lie behind us, what are the tests it will 
apply to determine the true greatness of a 
people? Not population, not™ territory, not 
wealth, not military power; rather will history 
ask what examples of lofty character and un- 
selfish devotion to honor and duty has a peo- 
ple’ given. What has it done to increase the 
volume of knowledge? What thoughts and 
what ideals of permanent value and inexhausted 
fertility has it bequeathed*® to mankind? What 
works has it produced in poetry, music and 
other arts to be an unfailing source of enjoy- 
ment to posterity? The small peoples™ need 
not fear the application of such tests. 

“The world advances, not as the Bernhardi 
school supposes, only, or even mainly, by fight- 
ing; it advances™ mainly by thinking and by 
the process of reciprocal teaching and learn- 
ing; by the continuous and unconscious co- 
operation of all its strongest and finest minds.” 
Each race—Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Iberian, Slavonic—has something to give, each 
something to learn; and when their blood is 
blended, the mixed stock** may combine gifts 
of both. Most progressive races have been those 
who combined willingness to learn with strength, 
which enabled them to receive without loss™ to 
their own quality, retaining their primal vigor 
by entering into the labors of others, as the 
Teutons who settled within the dominions of 
Rome profited by the lessons of the old civiliza- 
tion.” (333) 
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While the Whistle Blew 


It was snowing and blowing hard at ten 
o’clock on a black night in January when Rufe 
Clemens sculled his little punt out toward the* 
dim yellow riding light that showed on the 
Glencoe. The dredge lay in the middle of 
Heron Harbor, right over Sculpin Rock, or 
at least” what was left of it.. The New Eng- 
land Submarine Company had been drilling and 
blasting that rock for six months. 

Rufe was engineer on the” Glencoe, and was 
the only man who bunked aboard. That night 
he had taken supper with his cousin Jerry 
Sprague. After a pleasant evening he™ had 
started back for the dredge. His cousin had 
urged him to stay until morning; but Rufe was 
tired and sleepy, and just then no™ place on 
earth seemed to him quite so comfortable as his 
bunk in the fireroom. 

“Much obliged, Jerry,” he said, “but I must 
be getting” aboard the dredge. I’ve got to 
have steam up extra early to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

It was a rough trip out. Before he reached 
the Glencoe the’® punt shipped a great deal 
of water. The high rollers raised by the 
southerly gales that were blowing against the 
ebb made even the heavy” dredge pitch and 
toss at her moorings. Rufe felt relieved when 
he at last got aboard her. 

Fifty feet to leeward another square-sterned 
craft with a two-story deckhouse rose and 
fell on the seas. It was the drill boat Valley 
Forge, all black except for her snow-blurred*” 
riding light. Her crew had gone to bed. 

Rufe made his punt fast and hastened to 
get into his snug bunk in the fireroom. Be- 
fore*® many minutes had passed he had dropped 
into a sound sleep. 

Sometime in the night he dreamed he was in 
an earthquake on the coast® of Peru. The 
ground jarred violently; shock followed shock. 
Pretty soon the quakings began to seem so 
real that Rufe awoke. The first thing he™ 


became aware of was a loud continuous 
whistling. 
Bump! What was that? The whole dredge 


shivered; every bone in Rufe’s body felt in a 
tremor.” He started up and now fully awake 
realized that the screeching whistle was close 
aboard. 

Rufe threw off his blankets and sprang from 
his bunk.** Without waiting to strike a light, 
he at once pulled on his trousers. Bump! It 
took him a moment to find his shoes. Once 
again™—bump! Rufe was bending over, pull- 
ing on his second shoe, and the shock sent him 
sprawling. He could afford to spend no more 
time in® dressing. Jumping up, he ran out 
with his shoestrings hanging loose. He did 
not have time even to put on his coat. 

The Glencoe had“ drifted up-harbor and 
was bumping the Valley Forge. 

Involuntarily the engineer turned to look at 
the stern moorings of the dredge. In the 
faint glow of the sleet-covered riding lights 
he saw that the starboard bitt, broken off close 
to the deck, had disappeared with the hawser 
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attached™ to it. The other bitt stood firm, but 
its hawser dragged loosely over the stern; eyj. 
dently it had parted under the double strain, 

The Glencoe,” held only by her bowlines, 
had swung round so that every sea sent her 
smashing into the Valley Forge. One thing 
puzzled him, however: not®™ a man was in sight 
on the drill boat. Where was her crew—Cap- 
tain Bert Stevens, Carney, the engineer, Green 
and Peter? They all slept” on board. Why 
had they not put out fenders to stop the boats 
from smashing each other to pieces? And 
why was the whistle screeching™ so_persist- 
ently? 

Anyway, someone ought to do something. 
Rufe watched his chance and a second before 
the boats crashed together on a high sea he™ 
leaped aboard the Valley Forge. The shock 
as the boats came together almost knocked him 
down. Recovering his balance, he darted into 
the boiler room. 

No one was there. From a hook in the 
ceiling not far above the water gauge swung 
a lighted lantern. On the dangling end of™ the 
whistle cord, which ran from the smokestack 
through overhead pulleys, was tied a brick. 
That explained the incessant screeching; the 
brick was holding the™ valve open. 

Bump! A slight motion along the left wall 
caught Rufe’s eye. 

Between two uprights of studding were piled 
four or five hundred fire™ brick, such as are 
commonly used in boats round ash pits and 
furnaces. The Glencoe and the Valley Forge, 
as well as the Elgin and™ the tug Damocles 
now tied up in the wharf at the head of the 
harbor, all belonged to the same company; and 
the most convenient™ place in which to store 
brick for the entire fleet was the boiler 
room of the drill boat. 

Rufe noticed that the pile, which was™ sev- 
eral feet higher than his head, no longer stood 


plumb. The uppermost bricks, jarred outward 
by——(816) 
(To be continued) 
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Why Aren’t Stenographers Better Paid? 


By W. B. Ruthrauff 


ID you ever stop to think how important 
is the part the stenographer plays in 
modern business? 

Suppose the stenographers of this country— 
there are over 100,000 of them—were to go on 
Can you conceive the ef- 
Every- 


a strike tomorrow! 
fect? Business would be paralyzed. 
where there would result hopeless confusion 
and delay The truth is that 
in the conduct of modern business, the stenog- 


tremendous losses. 


rapher is absolutely essential. 

Why is it then that the majority of them 
are pe poorly paid? Why is it that the average 
stenographer who is so vital a factor in business 
makes only $3 to $15 weekly? To find the 
answer, we must go back to the reason for the 
invention of the typewriter itself. 

Typewriters were invented to meet the need 
for greater transcribing ability—to provide 4 
means of reducing the cost of correspondence 
and of saving time. At first, any stenogra- 
pher and typist could command a big salary, 
because almost any kind of operator could 
beat the old-fashioned longhand. But soon 


there were many operators, and the law of 
supply and demand cut the average stenogra- 
pher’s salary to a mere pittance. 

But just as the first typists years ago were 
able to command high wages, so now those who 
can write proportionately faster than the aver- 


age can still command the big salaries. For 
the same demand exists to-day which caused the 
invention of the typewriter itself. What em- 
ployers are seeking is greater transcribing ca- 
pacity—real efficiency in producing finished 
work, 

The average stenographer typewrites from 
30 to 50 words a minute and draws anywhere 
from $8 to $15 a week salary. The trained ex- 
pert writes 80 to 100 words a minute and draws 
$25, $35 and even $40 weekly. And employers 
are glad to pay the higher wage because they 
find it is genuine economy to do so. 

The trouble in the past, from the stenogra- 
pher’s standpoint, has been that there was no 
successful method of securing high speed and 
accuracy in typewriting. It remained for R. E. 
Tulloss, who was one of the pioneers in de- 
veloping the “touch system” and who is known 
the country over as among the greatest type- 
writing authorities of the present day, to in- 
vent a New Way in Typewriting—a method 
which enables any stenographer to write 80 to 
100 words a minute. Already thousands of 


stenographers have adopted the new method, 
with results bordering almost on the miraculous. 
Many of them were so-called “touch writers”— 
others after years of fruitless effort had practi- 
cally given up hope of ever attaining more than 
merely average ability—many had taken other 
courses with no marked increase in speed—yet 
practically without exception they all have de- 
veloped the remarkable speed of 80 to 100 
accurate words a minute—and have joined the 
high-salaried experts. 


They have been able to do this because this 
new way is based upon a radically different 
idea—an idea which in musical training goes 
back to the great old masters of Europe, but 
which is entirely new in its application to type- 
writing. 

Mr. Tulloss says that the reason most stenog- 
raphers can’t typewrite faster is simply because 
their fingers have never been trained to be 
dextrous and nimble—as of course they must 
be in order to write easily at high speed. He 
says that if it is important to train the fingers 
gymnastically for piano playing, it is doubly 
essential to train them in this way for the type- 
writer. So he has developed a system of gym- 
nastic finger exercises to he practiced away 
from the machine which authorities say is the 
greatest step since the invention of the type- 
writer itself. In actual use it is producing re- 
sults in days which ordinary methods have 
never been able to produce even in months of 
steady practice. The resultant salary-increases 
have been exactly in accordance with facts 
stated above—the high speed has quickly 
brought salaries of $25, $30 and even $40 week- 
ly. Mr. Tulloss has hundreds of letters writ- 
ten by students, which prove this unquestion- 
ably. 

Mr. Tulloss has written a very interesting 
48-page book called “The New Way in Type- 
writing,” which explains his wonderful system 
in detail and tells how he is teaching it direct 
by mail to students in every part of the coun- 
try. A copy of this book will be mailed free 
to any reader of the Gregg Writer if the re- 
quest is made promptly to the Tulloss Type- 
writing School, 801 College Hill, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


If you are in any way interested in this 
latest development of the typewriting situation, 
which is bringing big pay and new opportuni- 
ties to thousands of formerly underpaid stenog- 
raphers, I can only urge you to send for this 
book to-day. 


(Advertisement) 
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FOR GOOD 


BE ONE OF PROGRESS. TAKE NO BACK- 
WARD STEPS. THINK, PLAN, EXECUTE! 
COMME ROAL But you are nota specialist in everything! When 
1 aN a FRS you need the doctor, call him. Our specialty is the 


OUR. bringing of teacher and employer together, and we 
SPECIALTY give safe, dependable service to both. Tell us your 


needs for 1916. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Robert A. Grant, Manager Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Educational Department The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


of the International Harvester Company of New Jer- 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, spe- 


sey, Chicago, Illinois, loans charts, slides, and reels cialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 

for express charges, and sends out literature to teach- 

ers. Organize a club of rural or town schools to use 

charts and slides in teaching agriculture, domestic teachers from public and private schools, and busi- 
ness colleges, 


science and sanitation. Write today. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 
ry . . 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 "ics" 


Over 40,000 Positions Filled. 32nd Year. We have this year broken all previous records 
of the Agency. We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies, and for the fall of 1915. 
Circular and membership form sent on application. 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Angeles 








MORE TASTE OF OUR QUALITY 


Last month we mentioned some of the larger high school commercial positions we filled in 1915. Here are a few of the best among other 
schools we also helped in 1915: State Normal School, Aberdeen, S. D.;Heald’s Business College, Riverside, Calif.; Iowa State Teachers’ Col 


lege, Cedar Falls, lowa; Yankton, N. Dak., College; Cedar Rapids, lowa, Business College; Link's Business College, Portland, Ore.; Cleveland, 
Ohio, Y. W. C. A.: Coleman Business College, Newark, N. J.; Globe Business College, St. Pav!, Minn.; State Normal School, Maryville, Mo. 

We are already filing calls and making recommendations for September engagement. Some very inviting positions are open——so far 
mostly in high school work——for both men and women. May we help you’ “No position, no pay” is our motto. Registration free. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
(A Specialty by a Specialist) 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 














Western Positions for Commercial Teachers 


In Public Schools, Private Schools and Colleges 


Good salaries; fine equipment; ideal school spirit. Our free booklet, “‘The 
Road to Good Positions,’’ showing how to place our teachers, sent upon rahe 
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The Speed Contest for the Gregg Medals 


Detailed Figures of Results 
Percent- Net 
age Speed 
Words of Ac- per 
Read. Errors. curacy. Minute. 
125-Worp Take 
Harry Wellington .627 6 
Harry Malcolm ...627 18 
Frances Hunter ...627 21 
150-Worp Take 
Frederick Julian ..749 6 99.19 148.6 


Name. 


99.04 124.2 
97.12 121.8 
96.65 121.2 


J. A. Butler....... 749 10 98.66 147.8 
Cora B. Daugherty.749 18 $7.59 146.2 
Blanche Boring ...749 31 95.86 143.6 


Samuel Abelson ...749 37 95.06 142.5 


175-Worp Take 


Joseph M. Shaffer. .872 1 99.88 174.2 
i. is ccsend 872 16 98.16 171.2 
Blanche Boring ...872 26 97.01 169.2 
Hermann F. Post. .872 36 95.87 167.2 
200-Worp TAKE 

re 1006 Q 99.8 200.8 
Joseph M. Shaffer . 1006 6 99.4 200 

Frederick Julian. . 1006 7 99.3 199.8 
Cora B. Daugherty.1006 22 97.81 196.8 
Hermann F. Post. 1006 36 96.42 194 

W. J. Cleary..... 1006 438 95.72 192.6 


WO world’s records were pulverized 
in the speed contests for the Gregg 
medals. 

Mr. J. A. Butler, of Chicago, in the 200- 
word-a-minute class turned in a transcript 
of 1,006 words with only two errors. His 
percentage of accuracy was 99.8; his net 
speed, 200.8 words a minute. 
world’s record for accuracy at this speed 
and on this kind of matter. It is the high- 
est record for accuracy made by any short- 
hand writer in any previous contest at any 
speed above 125 words a minute. 

Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, of Washington, 
D. C., in the 175-word-a-minute class, 
transcribed 871 words correctly out of the 
872 dictated. One little error—and that 
a mishearing—deprived him of the coveted 
100% mark. His percentage of accuracy 
was 99.88; his net speed, 174.2 words a 
minute. This is another world’s record for 


That is a ° 


accuracy, as that degree of accuracy has 
never before been obtained in any contest 
at any speed above 125 words a minute. 
The closest approaches to it are the records 
of Miss Tarr, in the Fifth International 
Contest, in which she made a record of 
99.4% perfect, in competition with some of 
the most skilled writers of the day, when 
she was but seventeen years of age; and 
the record of 99.6% perfect, made by Mr. 
Swem in the Adams Trophy Contest of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
1911. Miss Paula E. Werning, in the con- 
test held by “The Progressive Stenographer” 
magazine in 1912, made a perfect tran- 
script on the 120-word-a-minute test. 

The winner in every event exceeded 
99% of accuracy! Glance over the fig- 
ures given above and reflect a moment on 
the accuracy—in the 200-word, 99.8% per- 
fect; in the 175, 99.88% perfect; in the 
150, 99.19% perfect! Accuracy is the 
watchword now in both shorthand and 
typewriting. 

That the four winners made but fifteen 
errors in a combined total of 3,254 words, 
at the high speeds dictated, is one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the his- 
tory of shorthand contests. They have set 
standards of accuracy that it will be ex- 
ceedingly hard to better—but unquestion- 
ably they will be bettered. 

Mr. Butler’s record of only two errors 
on the 200 dictation on testimony, remark- 
able as it is at this speed, was somewhat 
eclipsed by the record made by Mr. Shaf- 
fer in the 175-solid-matter dictation, 
simply for the reason that, although the 
speed was lower, Mr. Shaffer made but 
one error, and that was clearly a mistake 
in hearing. The matter used for this take 
was a sermon by Rev. Dwight L. Moody. 
It was not of unusual difficulty consider- 
ing it in its literary form, but it was dif- 
ficult for the shorthand writer, owing to 
the peculiar construction; masked behind 
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While the Whistle 


Blew 


It was and blowing hard at ten 
o’clock on a black night in January when Rvufe 
Clemens sculled his little punt out toward the 
dim yellow riding light that showed on the 
Glencoe. The dredge lay in the middle ot 
Heron Harbor, right over Sculpin Rock, or 
at least® what was left of it. The New Eng- 
land Submarine Company had been drilling and 
blasting that rock for six months. 

Rufe was engineer on the™ Glencoe, and was 
the only man who bunked aboard. That night 


snowing 


he had taken supper with his cousin Jerry 
Sprague. After a pleasant evening he™ had 
started back for the dredge. His cousin had 
urged him to stay until morning; but Rufe was 


tired and sleepy, and just then no™ place on 
earth seemed to him quite so comfortable as his 
bunk in the fireroom 

“Much obliged, Jerry,” he 
be getting’’ aboard the dredge. 
have steam up extra early 
ing.” 

It was a rough trip out. 
the*® punt 


“but I must 
I've got to 
to-morrow morn 


said, 


Before he reached 
shipped a great deal 
of water. The high rollers raised by the 
southerly gales that were blowing against the 
ebb made even the heavy*’ dredge pitch and 
Rufe felt relieved when 
he at last got aboard her. 


the Glencoe 


toss at her moorings 


Fifty feet to leeward another square-sterned 
craft™ with a two-story deckhouse rose and 
fell on the seas. It was the drill boat Valley 
Forge, all black except for her snow-blurred™ 
riding light. Her crew had gone to bed. 

Rufe made his punt fast and hastened to 
get into his snug bunk in the fireroom. Be 
fore*” many minutes had passed he had dropped 
into a sound sleep. 

Sometime in the night he dreamed he was in 
an earthquake on the coast” of Peru. The 
ground jarred violently; shock followed shock. 


Pretty soon the quakings began to seem so 
real that Rufe awoke. The first thing he” 
became aware of was a loud continuous 


whistling. 

Bump! What was that? The whole dredge 
shivered; every bone in Rufe’s body felt in a 
tremor.” He started up and now fully awake 
realized that the screeching whistle 
aboard. 

Rufe threw off his blankets and sprang from 
his bunk.** Without waiting to strike a light, 
he at once pulled on his trousers. Bump! It 
took him a moment to find his Once 
again™—bump! Rufe was bending over, pull- 
ing on his second shoe, and the shock sent him 
sprawling. He could afford to spend no more 


was close 


shoes. 


time in™ dressing. Jumping up, he ran out 
with his shoestrings hanging loose. He did 
not have time even to put on his coat. 

The Glencoe had drifted up-harbor and 


was bumping the Valley Forge. 

Involuntarily the engineer turned to look at 
the stern moorings of the dredge. In _ the 
faint™* glow of the sleet-covered riding lights 
he saw that the starboard bitt, broken off close 
to the deck, had disappeared with the hawser 
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ittached™ to it The other bitt stood firm, but 
its hawser dragged loosely over the stern; ev 
dently it had parted under the double strain 


The Glencoe,” held only by her bowlines 
had swung round so that every sea sent he 
smashing into the Valley Forge. One thing 


puzzled him, however: not 
on the drill boat. Where her crew—Cap 
tain Bert Stevens, Carney, the engineer, Green 
and Peter? They all slept on board. Why 
had they not put out fenders to stop the boats 


i man was in sight 
was 


from smashing each other to pieces? And 
why was the whistle screeching” so persist 
ently ? 

Anyway, someone ought to do something 
Rufe watched his chance and a second before 
the boats crashed together on a high sea he™ 
leaped aboard the Valley Forge. The shock 
is the boats came together almost knocked him 


down. Recovering his balance, he darted into 


the boiler room.™ 


No one was there From a hook in the 
ceiling not far above the water gauge swung 


On the dangling end of the 
ran from the smokestack 
pulleys, tied a_ brick 


a lighted lantern. 
whistle cord, which 


through overhead was 


That explained the incessant screeching: the 
brick was holding the valve open. 

Bump! A slight motion along the left wall 
caught Rufe’s eye 


Between two uprights of studding were piled 


four or five hundred fire™ brick, such as are 
commonly used in boats round ash pits and 
furnaces. T he Glencoe und the Valley Forge, 


as well as the Elgin and the tug Damocles 
tied up in the wharf at the head of the 
harbor, all belonged to the same company; and 


now 


the most convenient place in which to store 
brick for the entire fleet was the boiler 
room of the drill boat 

Rufe noticed that the pile, which was” sev 


eral feet higher than his head, no longer stood 
plumb. The uppermost bricks, jarred outward 
by (816) 


(To be continued) 
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